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What are the Unit Cost Figures 
on your Packing and Shipping? 


Total gross figures for your packing and ship- 
ping mean little. It’s only when you study unit 
costs of individual items that you can begin 
to realize where substantial savings may be 
made in packing and shipping charges. 

And yet, less than six manufacturers out of ten, have 
made such unit studies. 

But it’s at this point that H & D Package Engineers 
begin their study, when you ask them for help on your 
shipping box problems. 

A check-up on your packaging system may earn an addi- 
tional profit for you. At least it will cost you nothing to 
have an H & D Package Engineer analyze your packaging 
problem. Now, in the quiet season, is the time to get 
ready for busier days, when you can’t afford the time for 
such a study. If you are open to new ideas in packaging. 
send for a copy of the H & D booklet “How to Pack It” 


and tell us what you pack. 


THE HINDE& DAUCH PAPER CO., 303 Decatur St., Sandusky, O. 
Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Company, Packer's Station, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Canadian Address: The Minde & Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Lad. 


King Street, Subway and Hanna Avenue, Toronto. 


HINDE «~d¢ DAUCH 
Corrugated Fibre Shippin 1g Boxes 


SRS 
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A\MERICAN-HAWAIIAN’S 


percentage of damage claims is 
the lowest of any major cargo 
carrier... and this percentage is 
steadily diminishing; graphic 
proof of the established fact that 
Careful Handling doesn’t “‘just 


happen’ . 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 





Published weekly by Tue Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. Entered as 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, IIl., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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“The Right Way to Skip”’” 
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SUPERIOR SERVICE 


TO AND FROM 





LOS ANGELES 
OAKLAND 
PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
SPOKANE 


And All Other Pacific Coast Cities 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 
bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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GREAT TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- where the terminal is located in the “free 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to __lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- economy. 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, lowest possible insurance rates. 




















ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
17 State Street, New York 10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


J. A. Moore, Manager W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 
Norfolk, Va. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chicago 











MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
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‘| Canada Atlantic Transit Co. of U. S. 


RAIL-LAKE DIFFERENTIAL SERVICE 


CE: 


“~~ 





Service Resumed for the Season of 1931 


SHORT WATER HAUL 
SAVING IN FREIGHT CHARGES 


Route Your Freight Moving Between Central, 
Western and New England States via 








Canada Atlantic Transit Co. 


And from 


New York City Route via Pier No. 29 E. R., Central Vermont Ry., 


be Canadian National Ry., Canada Atlantic Transit Co. 
a 
EASTERN AGENCIES 
a) C. J. PIERCE, Gen. Agt., L. C. DEVER, Gen. Agt., M. P. CUNNINGHAM, Gen. Agt., J. M. SPARLING, G. F. A., 
80 Federal Street, 1400 Woolworth Bldg., 39 Church Street, 15 India Street, 
Boston, Mass. New York City, N. Y. New Haven, Conn. Portland, Maine. 
WESTERN AGENCIES 
0. B. DURAND, Gen. Agt., A. PICK, Gen. Agt., J. I. DEANS, Div. Frt. Agt., 
112 West Adams S&t., 706 Grand Avenue, 611 No. Broadway, 
Chicago, Il. Kansas City, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cc. J. PIPER, Gen. Agt., H. A. WALMSLEY, Gen. Agt., W. H. BURKE, Gen. Agt., R. M. STUBBS, Gen. Agt., 
125 Third St. South, 1319 Farnham Street, 314 No. Broadway, 335 Robert Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Omaha, Nebr. St. Louis, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
J. M. WIESNER, Agent RAY F. CLARK, A. G. F. A. J. B. HECKENDORN, General Agent 
5 West Water St. 112 West Adams St. East End Randolph St. Viaduct 
Milwaukee Chicago, IIl. Chicago 
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“THE BELT LINE. 
Unites § Railroads and Mare Than 50 Steamer Lines 
for Unsurpassed Joint Service. 


The Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line Railway 
is declared by transportation experts to be 
one of the most valuable assets possessed by 
any port or city in this country. 


This switching road, thirty-six miles in 
length, is owned jointly by the eight trunk 
line railroads that serve the Port of Norfolk, 
but is independently operated. Through the 
medium of the Belt Line, all these railroads 
are made inter-connecting. The Belt Line 
also serves various steamship piers and 
numerous industrial plants. It provides 
quick interchange of traffic from one rail- 
road to another, and between railroads and 
steamships. 


It Speeds Traffic 


- The importance of the Belt Line to traffic 


a A A tc TT TT LT LT RR UY RN A Ar RNR 8A NRE SLA WENN 
(Ad. Bd. N-P C 


can hardly be over-estimated. Cargoes be- 
come carloads and carloads become cargoes 
with amazing speed. Switching charges on 
the Belt Line are included in the Norfolk 
line haul rates. In this day of keen com- 


petition, when the rapid movement of 
freight is of such high importance, the Belt 
Line is a vital factor. The Port of Norfolk is 
unique in the rapidity with which it can 
handle large volumes of traffic. Its climate 
allowsmaximum movement the year’round. 
59 per cent of daylight hours are sunny. 
The channel is wide and deep. There are 
few fogs. The harbor is ice-free all year. 
The mean annual temperature is 59.4 de- 
grees. Ships and cargoes move swiftly and 
safely. Hampton Roads Coal Piers hold the 
world’s record for speed. In addition to fre- 
quent and regular sailings to practically all 
parts of the world, the Port of Norfolk is 
served with express steamer-service at 
freight rates to Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, New England, and 
North Carolina, and Virginia. 


Manufacturers and shippers who realize 
that goods in transit pay no profit, should 
learn in detail how the Port of Norfolk can 
speed their freight to and from the ports of 
the world. Ask how Norfolk can serve you. 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION, Norfolk, Virginia 








of C Adv.) 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 


|PORTY’ NORFOLK 


WHERE CLIME AND TIDE WAIT ON MAN 
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@ There 
is a Santa Fe man 
in each city listed 
below, call him in 


Albuquerque, N. M. Clinton, Okla. Houston, Tex. New Orleans, La. Pueblo, Colo. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Amarillo, Tex. Colorado Springs,Colo. Hutchinson, Kan. New York, N. Y. St. Joseph, Mo. Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Atchison, Kan, Dallas, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. | Oakland, Calif. St. Louis, Mo. Seattle, Wash. 
Atlanta, Ga. Des Moines, la. Joplin, Mo. OklahomaCity, Okla. Sacramento, Calif. Stockton, Calif. 
Beaumont, Tex. Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. Paris, Tex. Salt Lake City, Utah Temple, Tex. 

Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Leavenworth, Kan. _ Peoria, Ill. San Angelo, Tex. Topeka, Kan. 

Buffalo, N. Y. El Paso, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. San Antonio, Tex. Trinidad, Colo. 
Chicago, Ill. Fort Madison, la. Lubbock, Tex. Phoenix, Ariz. San Bernardino,Calif. Tulsa, Okla. 
Cincinnati, O. Fort Worth, Tex. Mexico City, Mex. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Diego, Calif. | Waco, Tex. 
Cleveland, O, Fresno, Calif. Milwaukee, Wis. Pomona, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. Wichita, Kan. 





Galveston, Tex. 





The Santa Fe has grown on service 
to shippers and travelers 


In the development of this service certain trains 
have acquired nation-wide, some world-wide, 
fame. The Chief, The California Limited, the 
G. F. X. (Green Fruit Express), P. G. X. (Phoenix 
Green Fruit Express). These are the specials oper- 
ating over the long hauls. But—between the same 
terminals and the intermediate points scattered 
through the Southwest, other freight and passen- 
ger trains operate. They travel over the same 
rails and roadbed, under the same service policy 
with equipment that is carefully maintained and 
a personnel that has the same enthusiasm for 
careful, quick service. 


The service that these trains render to shipper 
and traveler is the real foundation for Santa 
Fe's reputation. 


Care and speed brought 139,785 tons of fresh 
fruit and vegetables safely to the East from the 
gardens of the Southwest and Pacific Coast in the 
last few months. When you ship route 


VIA SANTA FE 
One Line—On Time 


Minneapolis, Minn. Portland, Ore. San Jose, Calif. Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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Between 
East- 
Southwest 
and 

eka nane 
ONE LINE- 
ON TIME 
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ALTON AND SOUTHERN 


busy making 
THIS GATEWAY A GREAT WAY 


DETROIT & 


@\ CHICAGO 










for Assured Service between 


All Points 
san Ae Nort, EAst, SoutH, WEST 
ROUTE — 


A and S 


and note the day in and 
day out difference __ 


LaF 


® f/ 


SHINGTON 


tos e 
ANGELE 


© ( NEW ORLEANS 











ALTON and SOUTHERN 


««« THE OUTER BELT » » » : 
RUSSEL S. BOSTON E. WOODWARD 
General Agent Traffic Manager 


Marquette Bldg. Federal Commerce Trust Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


R. M. HILL 
General Agent 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1 
a 
3 
Bi 
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Establish Your 


Own Factory 
In England 


Easy to do... 
Eeonomieal 
to Operate 


Stop paying heavy customs duties .. . un- 
necessary overseas transportation charges. 
American goods can be manufactured in 
England .. . factory sites are easily obtainable 
. .. operation is exceptionally economical be- 
cause of the lower cost of British labor. 


Let L. M. S.—Britain’s largest railway 
system—show you how and why “British 
Made” American products reduce overhead 
and give you greater profits. 


L. M. S. offers a most unique and entirely free 
service to American business men who con- 
template manufacturing in England. Photo- 
graphs... plans... information as to power 
and water supply. Municipal rates... type 
of labor available. Also a complete listing 
of factories for sale or rent. 


Remember, American goods manufactured in 
Great Britain become British goods. Products 
bearing the stamp “‘Made in England” reduce 
selling resistance not only in England but 
throughout the British Empire. 


London, Midland & Seottish 
Railway of 6 .B. 


LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION 
Thomas A. Moffet, Vice President-Freight Traffic 


1 Broadway, New York City 
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We Still Need 
Our Railroads 


This is a vast country, with 
long distances to be covered and 
large areas remote from seacoasts. 
Railroads are peculiarly fitted to 


A Message from its transportation needs. 

L. A. Downs, Railway service, purchases, 
President, employment and taxes have con- 
Illinois Central System. tributed greatly to the upbuilding 


of the country. These contribu- 
tions must be continued. 


We still need our railroads. 


Yet many business men are 
using other methods of transpor- 
tation, confident that the rail- 
roads will somehow get along and 
be available when needed. 


This is a dangerous idea. No 
farmer expects to work his horses 
and feed them only when he 
wants to work them. Railroads 
too must live in order to work. 





Dependable for 80 Years 


Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


a 


Chicago, April 1, 1931. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


This progressive railroad has exerted a large influ- 
ence upon the development of agriculture, industry, 
population and wealth in the great Mississippi Valley. 
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FIELDS 
ARE GREEN 
AGAIN 


SPRING again has come 
to the Missouri Valley, unmindful of 
the echoes of depressions, untroubled 
by worry, undisturbed by human 
uncertainties. 

Spring brings growing things to the 
Valley every twelve months — new 
growth and new wealth, a fresh start 
for crops and men and hopes. 


For hundreds of miles in every 
direction from Kansas City the fertile 
soil again is creating and producing 
as if nothing else mattered —a con- 
tagious spirit that is good for the 21 
millions of us who live within a 
stone’s throw of orchards and grain 
fields and pastures. 


It is the annual start toward an- 
other 3-billion-dollar harvest. 


Kansas City offers many advantages 
to the manufacturer, not the least of 
which is close, wholesome contact 
with this vast producing and consum- 
ing market. | 


Si i {ee 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 


“il Industrial Committee, Chamber of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
lip: Please send me the Book of Kansas City Facts. I am 
interested in the 
| 3 industry. 
a 
a ee 


Address 
_— 
{I saw your advertisement in Traffic World} 
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Serving the 
Niagara Area 


Motor trucks play an important part in 
the construction, maintenance, and safety 
programs of the International Railway 
Company which provides 415 miles of 
electric railway service in the Niagara 
Falls region. The International Speed 
Trucks in this fleet are especially 
equipped for the jobs to which they 
are assigned. 


Internationals operated by the power 
and line department have winches, towers 
operated by the power take-off, and 
bodies designed for the efficient storage 
and transportation of tools and equip- 
ment. With a derrick attachment, they 
are able to set steel poles; in the winter, 
snow plows are attached. Trucks used 
for emergency work have a chain fall 
and towing device, and an acetylene 
torch outfit that can be used without 
removal from the truck. 


The stores and supplies division uses 
trucks equipped with stake bodies of 


The Traffic World 
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This International Speed Truck, with a specially con- 
structed stake body, is operated by the stores and supplies 
division of the International Railway Company. 


heavy construction for handling rails, 
materials, and supplies. 


This installation of International 
Trucks shows how well they can be 
adapted to the rigid requirements of 
public utilities. The nearest of 183 
Company-owned branches in the United 
States and Canada will be glad to tell 
you about Internationals and equipment 
for them, and will also demonstrate. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


is ifics OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (7, 2orporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors—in China 


——— 


ae 
= —— 
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tically without limit. 


No. 14 





Seventeen McCormick- 
Deering Industrial Trac- 
tors, at the left, are in 
service on the South Man- 
churian Railroad Termi- 
nal Docks at Dairen, 
Manchuria, China. Wher- 
ever there is need for 
reliable mobile power, 
McCormick-Deering In- 
dustrial Tractors can fill 
it. Their utility is prac- 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Economicat distribu- 
tion of merchandise and efficient coverage of 
territory depend on operating from a central 
geographical base. 


This premise is fundamental. When a great 
portion of a nation’s population is massed 
around such a base, and when direct trans- 
portation is at hand in every direction, the 
advantages of such a location are obvious. 


There is but one major industrial city in the 
whole United States which really meets these 
conditions. To find it, run diagonals through 
the nation’s map. They will cross near St. Louis. 
Perpendiculars through their meeting point 
similarly divide the country’s area, popula- 
tion and buying power. From any geographic 
standpoint, St. Louis is the central business 
city of the United States. 

Around it, within an over-night’s ride, live 
more than 50,000,000 people. This means one- 
to-two-days’ merchandise deliveries—a short 
haul and a cheap haul—to nearly half the 


BUREAU 


of 









s —s 
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that Haul 
to Market 


nation’s population. With 49% of America’s 
railway mileage originating from St. Louis, 
here is the transportation hub from which mer- 
chandise movements radiate to everywhere. 


a 





If your scope is national, here is your logical 
headquarters. If your distribution is sectional, 
here is the key city of the third largest im- 
mediate market. If you wish to concentrate 
on the most promising territory of the country 
for years to come, here is its metropolis. 


No matter what you produce, you must find 
Buyers. Your goods must be brought to these 
buyers. As between the short haul and the 
long haul; the quick service and the slow 
service; the low freight and the high freight; 
between intensive coverage and high-spot sell- 
ing—which would be most profitable? 


Investigate the practical advantages of St. 
Louis—the “‘Short-Haul-to-Market City”... 
Address The Industrial Bureau, 509 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


the INDUSTRIAL 
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Competing for time 


Transfers of traffic between these many line-haul 
carriers are made within a few hours by the use of the 
facilities of the Peoria and Pekin Union Railway, 
while a much longer period is required for such inter- 
change of traffic through some of the larger and con- 
gested gateways. Traffic is handled with sufficient 
dispatch to avoid congestion, thus affording regular 
— service in the movement of all through 
trafiie. 


RouteVia(P. & P.U.) and Peoria, Ill. 


P. & P. U. SWITCHING CHARGE ABSORBED BY LINE-HAUL CARRIERS REGARD- 
LESS WHETHER P. & P. U. IS OR IS NOT SHOWN AS A PARTICIPATING CAR- 
RIER IN LINE-HAUL TARIFFS. POSTAL CARD PASSING REPORTS FURNISHED. 
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PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Mlinois 
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SMOOTHER »» CLEANER 


FASTER » MORE DEPENDABLE 
FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 
A. J, Dickinson CHICAGO AND PUGET SOUND 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


P. H. Burnham 


Sa” Repuce the risks of loss-of-time and 


H. H. Brown . 
General Traffic Manager damaged-goods. Make your Freight ship- 


t. Paul, Minn. 
pet: Gaia Nine Regen ments via Great Northern between St. Paul, 


Seattle, Wash. 


H. G. Dow Minneapolis, Duluth, Spokane, Portland, 


Eastern Traffic Manager 
233 Broadway 


oe Tae eee Klamath Falls, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma and 


T. J. Shea 
Asst. General Freight Agent . . . . 
105 W. Adams Steet, R. 620 intermediate points. Through merchandise 


_ cars to and from the Pacific Northwest and 









intermediate points. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


ROUTE OF THE RADIO EQUIPPED 


EMPIRE BUILDER 
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Southern Pacific makes the handling of less than carload or | 


package freight an important part of its business. 


Southern Pacific Lines 
link three nations, 
two oceans ...a great 
transportation system. 
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Getting an early morn- 

ing start from Southern 

Pacific’s freight station, 
San Francisco 


OUTHERN PACIFIC operate through mer- 
chandise cars, handling less than carload 
freight from principal Eastern and Middle- 
western cities to San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Fresno, Los Angeles and other 

Pacific Coast points on fast, dependable schedules. 


From stations where these through cars break 
bulk Southern Pacific maintain local package cars 
to all points served by its network of lines, which 


embraces the entire Pacific Coast. 





Southern Pacific 





You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 


way we can serve you. 


0 CETTE AO Healey Bidg. Ee ne eee Majestic Bldg. 
I os a.xe 6ols.disiearermeunn aerials 209 Morris Bidg. ee Pi Y Margall (antes Obispo) 46 
Birmingham........... 502 Protective Life Bldg. Indianapolis.............. ‘erchants Bank Bldg. 
Gs 6.656: .0-4;0: as 0:44: 0:0 (ba ee Old South Bldg. eS ee Railway Exchange Bldg. 
CN a 5a. esis were Sidocaaewee Ellicott Square Bldg. | ___ ER - Fourth & Walnut Sts. 
errr eres Dixie Terminal occa, ca da av'eer'o pan ee Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago—Freight Dept....Southern Pacific Bldg. Minneapolis............. Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
ChicagoPassenger Dept......... 3 W. Jackson a Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 
EINES 6c Ria 6:5 6:4)6:3-0dn te 6ye Hippodrome Bldg. cae ccikenawses oe Edificio Langstroth 
I ao dss ce maineeWeedree.c «.o-aeuen ee Boston Bldg. New York City—Frt.-Pass.......... 165 Broadway 


Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 


Uptown Pass. Ticket Of .531 Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


IEEE PS: Perrine Bldg. 
a5, dah hsicoereins © evra Packard Bldg. 
ied iiceicieee a adnaedieeeeeee Park Bldg. 
SE EP EN. 6.o0ic:cécescesesessag 41 S. Main St. 
ih ns ob. win abana emeien 1405 Fourth Ave. 
ids any adhd 0-0 '0-0)00-6--a Carleton Bldg. 
Vancouver, B. C........ soeenene 585 Granville St. 
oe | er Shoreham Bldg. 
Winston-Salem, N.C......... 613 Reynolds Bldg. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





RECAPTURE “TEST” CASES 


VERY now and then the statement is made that this 

or that railroad recapture case is a “test” case, the 
implication being, we take it, that, if the Commission 
wins the case in the courts, recapture litigation will be 
ended. No doubt the Commission would be glad to 
prepare such a case, if it could, because, if it won, its 
recapture task would be much easier than it is. The 
problem being dealt with, however, is seemingly not one 
that can be disposed of in such fashion. 

Since the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
its decision in the St. Louis and O’Fallon recapture case, 
told the Commission it had erred in not giving con: 
sideration to present or reproduction costs, attempts 
have been made to classify this or that recapture pro- 
ceeding as a “test” case. These attempts may be due 


to the fact that the O’Fallon case was in the nature of 
a “test” case on one point. 


There the Commission did 
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seek the approval of the Supreme Court for a new 
method or scheme for determining value as the base for 
recapture of excess earnings. If it had been successful, 
the rule there formulated would have been applicable 
in all other recapture cases. In fact, it may be said 
that the Commission was deliberately proposing some- 
thing that, if it had been approved, would have greatly 
simplified this phase of its work. 

In the O’Fallon case, the Supreme Court held that 
it had already “declared the law of the land concerning 
valuations for rate-making purposes” and that the “Com- 
mission disregarded the approved rule and has thereby 
failed to discharge the definite duty imposed by Con- 
gress.” Since then the Commission has prepared its 
recapture decisions in the light of what it understands 
“the approved rule” to be. It is endeavoring to give 
consideration to current or reproduction costs. 

It will be remembered that the Supreme Court, in 
the O’Fallon case, said the weight to be accorded to 
current or reproduction costs in determining value was 
not the matter before it. Therefore, the question of 
whether or not, in a given case, the Commission accords 
proper weight to such costs may be passed on by the 
highest tribunal. It is this particular phase of the 
valuation controversy we have in mind in pointing out 
the difficulty of having a single case settle the matter. 
There are other issues that are being brought forward 
that will be settled by the courts and as to which, there- 
fore, further litigation will be futile. Where a carrier, 
however, contends that its property will be confiscated 
if the value fixed by the Commission is upheld, the courts 
in that particular case must pass on the question thus 
raised. 

It is conceivable that the Commission might satisfy 
the Supreme Court in several recapture cases that it had 
complied with the approved rule and that it had accorded 
proper weight to current or reproduction costs and that, 
thereafter, so long as it followed the approved course in 
similar cases, carriers might consider it useless to take 
such cases to court. Such an outcome, of course, is to 
be desired. Nevertheless, each carrier may go to court 
on the ground of alleged confiscation. 

The fact that here is an issue that can not be settled 
by a “test” case and the rule there laid down applied 
in all other cases is indicated by what the Supreme Court 
said in the O’Fallon case immediately after it said that 
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HE background of legend against which 
the discovery of Nebraska was staged 
presents a sharp contrast to the origin and 
growth of Omaha. There is more logic 
than poetry in the train of events that cre- 
ated this great city, and yet the story of 
its swift development contains romantic 
features almost comparable to the Quivera 
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Although it did not acquire its city charter 
until 1857, Omaha is already the second 
largest livestock market in the world. - Its 
eminence as a distributing center rests part- 
ly on the immensely varied character of 
Nebraska’s agricultural products; but its 
manufactures, other than food products, 
have contributed heavily to annual trade 


fable. 
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WABASH 


Dominates in the Banner States, Nebraska, lowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan 


volume. 


Naturally, then, Omaha ranks high as a railroad centre---taking fourth 
place on this continent. A heavy share of its traffic is carried by the 


Wabash Railway, the first of all roads to serve any part of the 
Middle West. 


Since 1838, when its first rails were laid, the Wabash has taken a 
large part in the growth of most of the great cities of this region. 
St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Ft. Wayne, Omaha, Kansas City, 
and Des Moines combine with many other cities to form a system of 
terminals and key centres surpassed in no other industrial or agri- 
cultural territory in the world. 


WABASH RAILWAY 


THE BARINER ROUTE 
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the weight to be accorded to current or reproduction 
costs was not the matter before it. The court said that, 
no doubt, there were some, perhaps many, railroads, the 
ultimate value of which should be placed far below the 
sum necessary for reproduction; in other words, each 
case, if the carrier involved challenges the result 
obtained by the Commision, must be dealt with separately. 


SUBSIDIZED COMPETITION 


HOUGH there may be some exceptions, it is, gen- 

erally speaking, truthful to say that the advocates 
of inland waterway development as at present conducted, 
especially the government barge line enterprise on the 
Mississippi River and tributaries, and of other forms 
of subsidizing transportation agencies in competition 
with the railroads, are confined to individuals and com- 
munities that profit by cheap transportation furnished 
at the expense of others, politicians who are trying to 
curry favor in those quarters, and ignorant persons or 
dilettantes in such matters who do not appreciate the fact 
that cost of transportation must be paid by someone 
else when not fully covered in the rates charged ; whereas, 
sound economic thinkers, recognized as such and as 
unbiased in their studies, condemn such policies. 

Consider, for instance, the views of Dr. Royal 
Meeker, economist, as thus set forth in “Railroad Data”: 


It is conservative to say that eight railroad tracks, open 
twelve months in the year, could be laid connecting Duluth, St. 
Paul and Chicago with New Orleans for what it has already 
cost “to tinker up the Mississippi River into a partially navigable 
stream for a part of the year,” in the opinion of Dr. Royal 
Meeker, economist, in a copyrighted article released by Pro- 
tessor Irving Fisher’s economic service. Dr. Meeker was for- 
merly a professor at Princeton University, and subsequently 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, and Secretary 
of Labor and Industry of the State of Pennsylvania. 

“If the federal government subsidizes the industry of trans- 
portation—which is an unsound policy—then the subsidies should 
be granted to the most efficient type of transportation,” says 
Dr. Meeker in this analysis. He continues in part: 

“The fact that rates charged by inland water carriers are 
nearly always much less than rail rates between the same points 
is cited to prove that water transportation is cheaper. Most 
people are fooled by this innocent statement. The truth is that 
shippers by inland waterways pay only a fraction of the total 
costs of transportation, varying from about one-third on the 
Mississippi and Ohio River Systems to less than one-fourth on 
the New York State Barge Canal, and perhaps one-tenth on the 
Missouri and other pseudo-navigable streams and canals. 

“This may be good for the carrier and shipper by water, but 
it is very bad for the taxpayers and the railroads. 

“Subsidized auto-truck and bus lines hurt the railroads even 
more than subsidized water routes. Railroads carried more than 
80 per cent of all traffic; Great Lakes vessels, nearly 15 per 
cent; other inland water carriers and motor trucks, less than 2 
per cent each. It is absurd folly to give the use of the public 
highways to motor traffic practically free of charge, thus en- 
abling motor trucks to take traffic away from the railroads and 
— down all rates on merchandise below remunerative 
evels. 

“If motor vehicles paid in license fees, tolls and gasoline 
taxes an amount sufficient to pay for the current capital costs 
and maintenance of the highways they use and abuse, there 
would be no problem of motor competition with the railroads. 
The long haul and transcontinental truck and bus lines would 
disappear overnight, and the railroads would be left in possession 
of those fields because they are the better and cheaper carriers 
over long distances. 

“We are dealing with transportation on the theory that 
there are five separate and mutually exclusive problems, namely, 
water, rail, truck, pipe-line, and air transportation. We cannot 
permanently relieve the railroad crisis until we recognize that 
the problem of transportation is a single big composite problem 
and that the different types of public carriers are not inherently 
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hostile competitors, but must be made supplemental parts of a 
united system.” 


Consider also these, among other things, in a recent 
study of the inland waterway situation by Samuel S. 
Wyer, promulgated by the Fuel-Power-Transportation 
Educational Foundation, Columbus, Ohio: 


The inland waterway program has been predicated on the 
assumption that it would save ten cents freight on each bushel 
to the American wheat farmer on export wheat, and that this 
saving would go to the farmer and not to the wheat purchaser. 
This belief should be compared with the Federal Farm Board 
statement that the American farmer cannot look forward to any 
export wheat business. 


The last 25-year period has been one of rapidly increasing 
governmental activity in business. This has not been the result 
of socialists or communists. On the contrary, it has been 
brought about by the socialistically minded and selfish business 
men looking for governmental doles to subsidize their business. 
Because of this selfish attitude, huge sums of the taxpayers’ 
money have been appropriated and used for the selfish benefit 
of small groups of business men without regard to the interest 
of the public generally. 

In 1928, for 1,404,447,088 ton-miles of traffic, the ton-mile 
costs paid by the shipper—on the Upper and Lower Mississippi 
—and given to the public was 4.03 mills. 

This corporation does not pay: 


1—Interest on the capital loaned it by the United States 
government. 

2—Taxes on either property or income. 

3—Interest and sinking fund on money furnished by United 
States government for constructing waterway. 

4—Maintenance costs on waterway. 

These are hidden from view of the taxpayer and for 1928 
are as follows: 

Four per cent interest on the $21,000,000 capital loaned the 
corporation — $840,000 — 840,000,000 mills. 


Hidden interest cost on corpora- “We Beennemnccad 
tion per ton -mile § “4 404 447,088 


The United States has advanced $135,500,000 for the Missis- 
sissippi River navigation improvements which carried 2,951,- 
045,202 ton-miles total traffic in 1928. Four per cent interest and 
three per cent sinking fund for retiring the loan represents 
annually: 

Seven per cent of $135,500,000 — $9,485,000 — 9,485,000,000 
mills. 


= .59 mills 


‘ , 7 9,485,000,000 
Hidden interest and sinking fund i = — 3.21 mills 


on waterway per ton-mile 2,951,045,202 


In 1928 the money taken out of the United States Treasury 
for maintaining the Mississippi River waterway was $4,753,000 
= 4,753,000,000 mills. 


Hidden waterway maintenance) _ 4,753,000,000 


cost per ton-mile § ~ 5 954 945 992 141 mits 
7 Mills Per 
Summarizing the above: Ton-Mile 
Ce Ss US F.kig de sees bce tuws senadecewe 4.03 


Hidden costs: 
1—Interest on corporation property.............. .59 








2—Interest and sinking fund on waterway........ 3.21 
S——-BEMSCOMEMNOD COMED oo ccc ccc cccsccecsencen 1.61 
9.44 
4—If 644% of the waterway income went to taxes 
as is the case of competing railways, this 
NE EE oh 68 FN 6650 55.099500440094455004000% .60 
ete eee Ne ay ee Te ae ee 10.04 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Woodlock—Commerce 
Commission docket 19480—in discussing the public’s interest in 
the Inland Waterways Corporation project, said: 


“It is of the utmost importance to the public that the 
progress of this experiment should be most carefully and con- 
tinuously scrutinized to the end that the degree of success ob- 
tained shall be made perfectly plain. For this, complete and 
accurate statistics of costs, both investment and operating, 
should be made available. We should be in position to judge 
with no small degree of accuracy whether this experimental 
service is in fact in the way of becoming a true economic 
service, or whether it is not. At present this information is not 
available. I can think of no good reason why it should not be 
made available, nor do I imagine that so to make it involves 
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any great difficulties. The public has a right to know the re- 
sults of the experiment for which its money is being spent.” 

From the relative river and rail route distances given, it is 
obvious that the water haul will be longer than the rail haul. 
What the shipper is interested in primarily is not mere ton- 
mile costs but total over-all costs from receiving to delivering 
points. Therefore, it requires more ton-miles for the waterway 
than the railway route. 

For the Inland Waterways Corporation operations on the 
Mississippi River, considering the large part of tonnage on the 
lower part of the river where the water roue distance is 62 
per cent greater than the rail route distance, a conservative 
estimate would add 50 per cent to the waterway ton-mile costs 
in order to make a comparison with the shorter route rail ton- 
mile costs. 

For eight railway lines serving the Mississippi Valley, the 
weighted average cost per ton-mile to the shipper in 1928 was 
10.09 mills. From the chart on the right, the disclosed and hid- 
den costs of the Inland Waterways Corporation total 10.04 mills 
per ton-mile. 

Since the waterway route averages 50 per cent greater 
length than the rail route, the waterway total route costs are 
about 50 per cent greater than the rail route charges. 


BRITAIN’S WAY AND OURS 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


Stockholders in the London, Midland & Scottish Railway Co. 
at the half yearly meeting a short time ago assembled in large 
numbers and treated the chairman of the company and the 
directors to a severe “dressing down” because of the poor results 
of the year’s operations. This company is one of the largest 
of the four great English systems operating mainly in the 
middle and northwestern part of England and the southern 
portion of Scotland. It may be of interest to note here some of 
the results which excited the stockholders. 

The company has a property investment account of, in 
round figures, about $2,250,000,000— £ 452,281,721 sterling. This 
includes about 7,270 miles of line wholly or partly owned, 9,319 
locomotives, 26,297 cars in passenger equipment, 334 motor 
vehicles, and 292,537 cars in freight equipment, excluding work 
equipment; the company also owns 19,503 motors, carts and 
wagons for freight, with more than 8,000 horses and 102 pas- 
senger road motors. Its steamers (of more than 250 net tons) 
numbered 42 of total net registered tonnage of 26,566, its docks 
totaled 96,584 feet in length, and it owned 32 hotels, of which it 
operated 28. Lastly, it owns 542 miles of canals, some 9,000 
odd acres of agricultural land, 2,555 acres of urban and suburban 
land, 12,053 houses for railway employes, and 13,315 other 
houses and dwellings. On the whole a fairly comprehensive 
equipment! 

Not to multiply figures too extensively, its operations for 
1930 show as follows: 


N6t OPOTAtINg TEVENUS TFOM TAIUWAY «0 occ.ccccccccccssceeses £12,167,594 
Net operating revenue from road transport................. 8,842 
Net operating revenue from steame®s.............e.eeeeeees 132,934 
Net operating revenue from hotels, restaurants, etc......... 376,649 
Net operating revenue from limestone quarry.............. 3,697 
INGt 1088 TFOM OPSTALINGE CANAIG. .......0.0cccccsscees £15,531 
INOt 1088 TPOM OYSTALING GOCKES. .....0cccccvccvesecesee 66,724 
BVOC HOGS OM PICKUP ANG GSUVETY.....0. ncccccsessovcdses 630,753 

FOCAL MOC QHSTRTINE TOVENRGE. «.«.«.6..s6ciceccctccdsceseseeee £11,976,708 


Other income amounted to £2,940,499 (of which rents 
accounted for more than £1,300,000 and interest about £900,000) 
and miscellaneous charges (including interest of over £1,000,000 
an superannuation and other funds) were £1,624,204, making a 
total net operating income for 1930 of £13,426,290. This 
amounted to something less than 3% on its property invest- 
ment account. The directors proposed to pay in dividends and 
interest a total sum of £14,796,746, drawing on various reserves 
for the excess over net income earned. This, however, provided 
only 2% for the “ordinary” stock for the year. 

Hence the stockholders’ dissatisfaction! When it is remem- 
bered that this company includes the former London & North- 
western Railway, which was for many years an aristocrat in the 
railway market, and also the Midland Railway, hardly second to 
it in strength and dignity, some idea may be had of the melan- 
choly state into which railroading in England has fallen. The 
London, Midland & Scottish has been unusually unlucky in that 
it serves that portion of England on which the hardest blows 
have fallen since the war. Its competitor to the east has been 
more fortunate owing to many of the new industries established 
since the war having sought that territory, with the result that 
the old Great Eastern road, formerly rather a ‘‘weak” property, 
is now the mainstay of the London and North Eastern system, 
while the old “Northeastern” road (“Berwick”), then a very 
prosperous system, is now not very far (if at all) “out of the 
red” and has to lean on the former Great Eastern for such living 
as the combined system can show. If misery loves company 
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then some of our railroad stockholders can perhaps spend a 
minute or two on the thought that others also have their troubles. 
The British Royal Transport Commission made its first 
report some three months ago and had something to say to the 
railroads as to a remedy for some of their troubles. It advised 
them to get off the highways and stay off them; also to improve 
their local and suburban services as to speed and comfort. 
Further, it told them not to fight each other on competitive traffic 
but to “pool” traffic between competitive points and confine their 
efforts to developing each its own territory. So far as this 
writer is aware, no one has protested this summary treatment 
of “competition” on the English railway business. It is easy 
to imagine what would happen if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or some other body of equal experience in railroad 
economics were to make a similar recommendation for this 
country’s railroads! If we are right England is wrong; if she 
is right we are wrong. England’s desecration of the “Competi- 
tion” shrine is something to think over, for she has had long 
experience in these matters. Both of us cannot be right! 

On this point it is interesting to observe that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is said—though not officially—to be pre- 
paring a complaint having for its object to “pry loose” the 
Norfolk & Western from the Pennsylvania system, on the ground 
of violation of the Clayton Act. Nothing, perhaps, could more 
pointedly illustrate the difference in the respective points of 
view of Great Britain and the United States than does this pro- 
ceeding taken at this time—if it is to be taken—under the pre- 
vailing conditions in the industry, by the body to whose “‘foster- 
ing guardianship and control,’ as the Supreme Court has said, 
Congress committed the railroads! 


C. OF C. AND TRANSPORTATION 


Proposals affecting transportation that may be acted on at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Atlantic City April 29-May 1 have been announced by 
the chamber as follows. 


The Pueblo Chamber of Commerce (Colo.) and the Lamar Cham- 
ber propose a declaration that intercoastal rates by water through 
the (Panama) canal should be regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce proposes a declaration that the 
chamber, by regular or special committee, should undertake develop- 
ment of cooperative program for bringing together representatives 
of industry and transportation, for the purpose of getting clear un- 
derstanding for solution of transportation problems. 

The Transportation and Communication Department Committee 
proposes a declaration for award of mail contracts to persons pur- 
chasing lines from the Shipping Board, preference in sale of vessels 
and awarding of mail contracts to operators of lines to be sold, pref- 
erence to former holders of mail contracts upon reletting, freedom 
of mail contractors to operate in other services foreign-flag vessels, 
and creation of a merchant marine naval reserve. 

Tht Transportation and Communication Department Committee 
proposes a declaration that every effort be made to obtain enactment 
into American law of the Hague Rules, with amendments recom- 
mended by the conference on uniform ocean bills of lading. 

The National Association of Motor Bus Operators proposes a 
declaration advocating adoption of uniform and reasonable restric- 
tions as to weight, height, width, speed, etc., for motor buses, to 
the end that only safe and suitable equipment may be operated on 
highways. 

The National Association of Motor Bus Operators proposes a 
declaration for federal legislation providing for registration and regu- 
lation of motor busses engaged as common carriers in interstate com- 
merce. 

The Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association proposes a 
declaration that the officers and directors of the chamber should 
be instructed to organize and lead the business interests of the coun- 
try in an aggressive and continuous campaign, national in characer, 
against government entering business in competition with its citizens. 

The Aeronautics Committee proposes a declaration for federal! 
licenses for all aircraft and airmen, state legislation enabling mu- 
nicipalities to acquire and operate airports, uniform field rules recom- 
mended by the department of commerce, uniform air markings, 
zoning of airports, continuing development of air transport through 
air mail, exemption of aircraft fuel from gasoline taxes, etc. 

The Western Division Meeting proposes a declaration favoring 
the early construction of a highway from Alaska to South America, 
in the interest of peace and a better understanding among nations 
of the new world. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce proposes a declaration for 
construction of a highway from Alaska to Argentina. 

The Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce (Alaska), Juneau Cham- 
ber and other organizations propose a declaration in favor of a high- 
= poe Se United States to British Columbia and Yukon territory 
into aska. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
March 8-14, inclusive, was 626,890, as compared with 642,997 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. The surplus was made 
up as follows: 


Box, 261,513; ventilated box, 1,609; auto and furniture, 44,176: 
total box, 307,298; flat, 21,590; gondola, 141,377; hopper, 106,009; total 
coal, 247,386; coke, 708; S. D. stock, 27,871; D. D. stock, 4,423; re- 
frigerator, 14,957; tank, 907; miscellaneous, 1,750. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 29,875 cars, made up 
of 26,750 box, 450 auto and furniture, 850 flat, 950 S. D. stock, 
510 refrigerator and 365 miscellaneous cars. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Notoriety is the breath of life for 
many, if not all, public men. They who 
get the most head lines live longest. If 
the “statesmen” who are continually 
throwing or trying to throw monkey 
wrenches into the wheels of industry did 
not get the head lines given them by newspapers supposed to 
appeal to the safe and sane many would die early political 
deaths. 

These things are suggested by the fact that only last week 
the committee of nine, mineral section, of the American Bar 
Association, held another meeting in New York with a view 
to devising ways and means for obtaining changes in the anti- 
trust laws that would permit business men to take steps to pre- 
vent the suffocating overproduction of commodities that, for 
more than a year, has accentuated the evils of the overproduc- 
tion of speculation in the stock market. Such meetings are 
proofs of ultra optimism. They indicate that the business law- 
yers composing the committee hope or believe that they can 
persuade the public man to give up that which gives him much 
of the life-sustaining notoriety. Anti-trust laws are great aids 
to public men. 

Here is how the notoriety machine works. A senator thinks 
something indicates that perhaps three or four men of a whole 
industry have got together and come to the conclusion that they 
must do something to prevent further production lest all those 
engaged in that line of production find themselves drowning 
or smothering in what they have produced, as, for instance, the 
farmers in the production of wheat or the oil men in the pro- 
duction of petroleum. Thereupon, he takes his pen in hand 
to write to the Attorney-General suggesting that here is a vio- 
lation of law. In passing, it may be said that combinations of 
farmers or horticulturists are specifically exempt from the pro- 
visions of the anti-trust laws. Farmers could combine, lawfully, 
to prevent the production of enough food to keep their fellow 
citizens alive. Congress fears the farmer. 

Immediately after writing the letter, the senator tells the 
newspaper correspondents about what he has done. They may 
think—in fact, they may believe more than they do in Holy Writ 
—that the whole thing is nothing more than a publicity stunt 
by the senator. But they send it along to their newspapers for 
what it is worth. They, too, want to get head lines. 

Anti-trust prosecutions or suggestions of such prosecutions 
have an almost, if not all together, nation-wide appeal. So long 
have the people had fed to them suggestions about malefactors 
of great wealth, coal trusts, and things of that sort, that many 
of them believe their economic world filled with monsters de- 
termined to devour them. Therefore, the public man who pro- 
poses to slay an anti-trust dragon or two seems to receive some 
of the honor of a St. George. 

So seldom does a public man go into the question raised 
by a letter to him that he may be said never really to have a 
prima facie case when he suggests an inquiry or a prosecution. 
Does an Attorney-General object to publicity? Hardly. And 
when a senator belonging to the so-called progressive element 
makes suggestion of a prosecution, a politically wise Attorney- 
General also remembers that, if he does not help the senator, 
the latter may forget to vote for appropriations for the Attorney- 
General, if not actually oppose them. So, after a senator writes 
to the Attorney-General, the latter helps the senator’s publicity 
to the extent, usually, of saying he is looking into the matter. 
Thereby, both get head lines. Thereby, also, those who have 
gulped the guff that has been put out, year after year, by those 
who have misled their fellow citizens into the belief that they 
who have belabored the “trusts” have done something of value 
for the common man, get another thrill. 

_ A vast majority of the things public men bring to the atten- 
tion of the Attorney-General could be shown to be without sub- 
stantial foundation, if the public man would make the slightest 
inquiry to see whether what he was talking about had a real 
foundation. For instance, if Senator Couzens had taken the 
trouble to look at the statistics published in any reputable steel 
trade magazine he would have found that, instead of the rail- 
roads have been defrauded because, during the last ten years, 
they had been paying $43 a ton for steel rails, they had fared 
better than other users of finished steel, which is what a steel 
rail is. Tt has to be carefully made, on the insistence of the 
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railroads on account of the safety phase, and they have been 
willing to pay a higher price for better quality rails than they 
needed to have paid for rails not so carefully made. (See Traffic 
World, March 28, p. 790.) 

The Michigan senator, by looking at steel trade papers, 
could have found that, for months, the composite price of fin- 
ished steel has averaged 2.128 cents a pound, while steel rails 
have averaged 1.919 at the mill. 





; ve It is probable that not once in the 
Handing Aitchison  jifetime of the average man does the 
the Raw Edge routine of things hand such an unpleasant 

task as it presented to Commissioner 
Aitchison when it said it was his duty to give his personal atten- 
tion to No. 21436, Portland Traffic and Transportation Associa- 
tion vs. Bay Cities Transportation Company et al. (See Traffic 
World, March 28, p. 772.) Portland is the commissioner’s home 
town. His duty compelled him to say that its claims, under 
the law, could not be approved in the smallest particular. 

But that is not all routine did to the Oregon member. 
William C. McCulloch, attorney for Portland in that case, is 
one of Aitchison’s musical cronies. “Bill” not only has sung 
with Aitchison in Portland, but on more than one occasion he 
has lent his voice in Aitchison’s Interstate Male Chorus. But 
there is no doubt about the emphasis and clarity with which 
Aitchison put the law on Portland and William, as was his duty 
as he saw it. 





Americans create things by which they 
can see persons with whom they are talking 
hundreds of miles away. They invent proc- 
esses whereby folks eat ripe peaches while 
they watch blizzards in March, extract ethyl 
alcohol (good-natured alcohol), acetic acid 
(the acid of vinegar), from limestone and coke, and make silk 
out of wood or cotton. But they can’t devise or have not yet 
devised a method whereby some of the millions of bushels of 
grain produced by their farmers can be got to the insufficiently 
fed growers of cotton or the cotton of those farmers to the farm- 
ers who have produced the grain. 

Attention is given to methods of production in intense de- 
gree. Perhaps an equal number of students and scientists are 
working in the same degree of effort on problems of exchange. 
If there is any such activity, its light is hidden under a bushel. 
Thirty-five years ago William Jennings Bryan said there would 
be almost ideal exchange if silver were restored to its former 
place as a primary money metal. Two years before that Jacob 
S. Coxey invented his non-interest bearing bonds. Twenty-odd 
years before that the country went through the greenbacker 
storm. None of these things looks so good now because the 
banks are jammed with money the owners of which are re- 
luctant to put it out, because, it is suspected, many of them 
were fleeced by plain stealing by a few promoters in addition 
to what they lost by a spree of wild speculation. 

But, whatever the reason, the fact is that the machinery of 
exchange is inadequate to bring a surplus of food and hungry 
people into close contact and miles and miles of space separate 
those needing cotton from the bales and bales of that commodity 
unable to find a market. Perhaps the world will greatly im- 
prove as soon as the brains heretofore devoted to stimulating 
production are turned to the problem of exchange. The gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England has come over to see us. Per- 
haps he has the secret in his pocket. 


Americans Know 
Too Much and 
Too Little 





The Commission, by sixth section permis- 
sion No. 104588, has authorized the Louisville 
and Nashville to establish, on not less than 
five days’ notice and not later than April 10, 
a transit privilege at Cincinnati, O., for the 
refining of fish and sea animal oil, from New 
Orleans, Pensacola, and Mobile on its way to Chicago, where 
it is to be used in making soap. A like privilege has been given 
the Queen and Crescent part of the Southern to establish re- 
fining in transit at Cincinnati, Ivorydale and Louisville. 

It was necessary to make the transit apply on sea animal 
oil as well as on fish oil, though, for this purpose, it might be 
forgivable to refer to whale oil as fish oil. The whale oil is 
coming from the southern cold regions and, unless the privilege 
is established quickly, it may come too late for this year’s catch 
of whales. 

If only the grandmothers in Israel, including those who 
kept the Mosaic law, could read of such “persnickity” things 
as refining soap grease, how they would talk! When they got 
ready to have a new supply of soap they made the boys get 
out the big iron soap kettle, hang it over a fire in the back- 
yard, gather up the collection of soap grease scraps they had 
been saving for months (without refrigeration), dump them 
into the kettle, pour over the lye that had been made by leach- 
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ing wood ashes, and in less than two days they would have a 
supply of soap, which, while it might not have preserved the 
school girl complexion, at least did very well for the Saturday 


night cleansing. 
But the idea of refining soap grease! That would have 


seemed ridiculous. When the grandmothers put on company 
manners they brought out a cake of soap that had really been 
made in Castile. 





More than one of the supporters of 
Herbert Hoover, in the last year, has 
noted that he has been learning some 
political lessons in the White House. 
They wish he would learn one thing 
more. That is that he who gets to the 
public first with an idea monopolizes public attention and that 
no one is more certain of getting the public ear than the Presi- 
dent of the United States, when he tries for it. 

“There will be no increases in taxes if the next Congress 
imposes no increases upon the budget or other expenditure pro- 
posals which the administration will present,’ said the Presi- 
dent the other day in talking with the newspaper correspond- 
ents. “But for Congress to do this the people must cooperate 
effectively to discourage and postpone consideration of the 
demands of sectional and group interests.” 

That means that, if there is any increases in taxes, Con- 
gress alone will be responsible therefor, because the admin- 
istration intends to hold its requests for money within the 
revenue receipts of the government. 

But, while the idea is good, there are some who suggest 
that Hoover would have got it over to the people more pointedly 
if he had said that they would be called on to pay more taxes 
if they approved, by their failure to roar against proposals of 
the so-called progressives for the farm debenture and other wild- 
eyed things that would take money out of the treasury but would 
not put a dollar into it. In other words, they wish that Hoover 
would cultivate the fine art of “bawling out” those who misled 
people into believing that the reckless spending of Congress is 
for their benefit—A. E. H. 


RAILS AND STEEL 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in the Wall Street Journal) 


Reference by the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
Department of Justice of the old controversy surrounding the 
prices of rails and track material supplied to the railroads by 
the steel trade raises the question in a forum to which the 
railroads could not comfortably take it—for reasons obvious to 
all! The steel trade is a large customer of the railroads and 
the railroads are among the best customers of the steel trade. 
Taking 1929 as example of a good year, the railroads bought iron 
and steel products to an amount of almost $438,000,000, of which 
rails and track material accounted for about $165,000,000. 

The “complaint,” if it may be so called, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (acting no doubt as the “fostering 
guardian” of the railroads) is that prices charged for these 
supplies have not been reduced, as have prices on all other iron 
and steel products, and remain at ‘‘peak’—e. g., $43 a ton for 
steel rails. If brought into line with these other products, there 
would be a saving to the railroads of some $40,000,000 annually 
—an important item in these difficult days! Recourse of the 
Commission to the Department of Justice indicates a belief upon 
its part that there is a possible violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law consisting in an agreement, implied or explicit, be- 
tween the rail manufacturers to maintain the price. Only upon 
that ground could it be business of the Attorney-General of the 
United States. 

This writer will naturally not attempt an opinion as to 
whether or not in this instance the Sherman law is violated by 
the steel companies. That law can prevent individuals and 
corporations engaged in a given industry from agreeing not to 
compete; it cannot force them to compete if they, in fact, 
choose not to compete. Absence of competition is no doubt 
strongly suggestive of an agreement, but agreement cannot be 
presumed and must be proven. The Supreme Court has made 
that clear in the Cement and International Harvester cases. It 
will be the job of the Attorney-General to prove such an agree- 
ment or lose his case. The guess may be hazarded that proof 
will be no easy job. The chances are that the “files’’ will pro- 
duce little or no documentary evidence to show anything of the 
kind. It is perhaps a good guess too that they will contain little 
to show that the railroads have ever seriously protested, singly 
or collectively, against these prices—not that such protest, even 
if made, would supply the necessary proof. 

Precisely how much traffic the railroads handle for the steel 
trade is not an easy matter to ascertain; railroad purchases of 
iron and steel manufactures amount in normal years to some- 
where between 15 per cent and 20 per cent of the whole. There 
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of the trade and the railroads. But of late years the trade has 
become a liberal patron of water transportation; not only of 
the Panama Canal, but also of internal waterways and, notably, 
the Ohio River. A very large tonnage of material is transported 
on that waterway for the industry. The efforts of Youngstown 
plants to secure direct access thereto show that a tremendous 
amount of freight has already left the rails and taken to the 
water. In this respect reciprocity has of late shown a decided 
limp. 

On the other hand, it is perhaps fair to say that rail rates 
on iron and steel, in eastern territory, at least, notwithstanding 
the reductions made a year or two ago, are not among the con- 
spicuously low schedules, as are, for instance, rates on live 
stock, paper, vegetable oils, and non-ferrous metals, not to men- 
tion other commodities. Whether these rates have been instru- 
mental in diverting the traffic is uncertain. Traffic on the Ohio 
River is virtually subsidized, in any case, for it has to meet 
no overhead costs for right-of-way; out-of-pocket operating costs 
are all that it has to provide. 

The action of the Interstate Commerce Commission in tak- 
ing cognizance of this matter, coupled with its inquiry into un- 
necessary and wasteful multiplication of passenger service 
between important competitive centers, is no doubt intended to 
convey to the railroad managers the hint that the Commission 
is not the source of all railroad ills, and that managers should 
bear in mind the references in Section 15a of the act to “efficient 
and economical” management. Moreover, there has been under 
way for a year or more an investigation by the Commission into 
what has been termed “reciprocal” purchasing of railroad sup- 
plies, which has shown that what may be called a general 
practice of mutual “‘back-scratching” is to some extent prevalent 
in the railroad industry. But we have long known that human 
beings being human beings and the essence of business being 
mutual advantage, there are all kinds of ways in which a busi- 
ness transaction may be “equated.” And it is futile to expect 
from human nature a theoretically perfect performance, for 
such never has and never will be forthcoming. 

Its absence, of course, in no way relieves the responsibility 
of the regulating authority for the discharge of its own duties 
in other directions looking toward protection or increase of rail- 
road revenues—and no one expects from it a theoretically per- 
fect performance of that duty, any more than from anyone else! 
Which fact, moreover, it is always well to remember when it is 
a case of “investigation” into past performances of anybody, in 
any capacity, at any time. 

A somewhat irreverent person (ostensibly a member of the 
legal profession), in course of a discussion of the anti-trust laws, 
not long ago observed that the present state of mind upon the 
subject in this country was merely a recrudescence of the emo- 
tion which some two or more centuries ago in New England 
expressed itself in witch-hunting with ‘big business” functioning 
as witchcraft and corporations as witches. An unfair and on the 
whole an indefensible statement, for there really is such a thing 
as restraint of trade. The difficulty comes in recognizing re- 
straint that is unlawful and removing it without damage to trade 
that is lawful. 


MARKETING RAIL SECURITIES 


Figures relating to prices paid for railroad securities issued 
by authority of the Commission are contained in a statement 
prepared by the accounting department of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and sent to the Commission. 

Since June, 1920, when the Commission’s jurisdiction over 
issuance of securities by railroads became effective, and up to 
December 31, 1930, according to the statement, railroads sold 
$3,380,967,000 of bonds. At the prices at which they were sold 
the average cost to the railroads for the period involved was 
5.48 per cent. The average yield to the public was 5.25 per 
cent and the average spread between the prices paid by the 
bankers handling the bonds and the prices paid by the public 
was 2.43 per cent of par. 

In 1920 the cost to the railroads was 7.5 per cent. This cost 
declined to 4.9 per cent in 1930. It was 4.73 in 1928 and 5.2 in 
1929. The average yield to the public was 4.77 per cent in 1930 
as compared with 7 per cent in 1920. In 1930 the difference 
between the prices paid by the banker and the prices paid by 
the public averaged 2.43 as compared with 3.47 in 1920. 

In the period from June, 1920, to the end of 1930, $1,053,- 
821,000 of equipment trust certificates were sold. The average 
cost to the railroads was 5.29 per cent. The average yield to 
the public was 5.015 per cent. The difference between the 
prices paid by the bankers and the prices at which the certifi- 
cates were sold to the public averaged 1.91 in 1920 and 0.78 in 
1930. In 1926 the Commission began requiring railroads to sell 
equipment trust certificates at competitive bidding. The follow- 
ing year the difference between the prices paid by the public 
and those paid by the bankers handling the certificates averaged 
0.66. In 1928 it was 0.64 and in 1929, 0.89. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





LOS ANGELES GRAIN SWITCHING 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 21244, Globe Grain 
& Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and a sub-number, Cali- 
fornia Milling Corporation vs. Same, has found unduly preju- 
dicial, but not unreasonable, the failure of the defendants to 
absorb switching charges, $2.70 a car, on non-competitive inter- 
state shipments of grain and products, hay, animal feed, stock 
feed and poultry feed, when switched to or from industries on 
the lines of the defendants other than the Los Angeles Junction 
Railway, while at the same time absorbing switching charges 
in like amount on similar shipments switched to and from 
industries served by the junction railway, within the switching 
limits of Los Angeles, Calif. Their failure was also found un- 
justly discriminatory. The undue prejudice and unjust dis- 
crimination are to be removed not later than June 29. 

A further finding is that the aggregate charges on like 
traffic to or from industries on the lines of the defendants, 
other than the junction railway, are in violation of the long-and- 
short haul part of the fourth section but not unreasonable. The 
Commission said that While such excess charges were prima 
facie unreasonable the record in this case showed that the 
charges were and are not unreasonable. The report said that 
the fourth section violations, resulting from the assessment of 
a switching charge of $2.70 a car, should be promptly corrected 
either by removing them or by obt* ‘suing appropriate relief. It 
further said that neither the complainants nor interveners in 
the cases had made a showing of damage which would entitle 
them to reparation on account of the unlawfulness found in 
the situation, hence a denial of reparation. 

In addition to making complaints of the nature indicated by 
the findings the complainants alleged that the rule of the de- 
fendants, defining competitive traffic, was unreasonable. The 
complaints also alleged violation of the sixth section. The Com- 
mission said that neither allegation had been sustained. 

Commissioner Tate, concurring, said he found himself in 
accord with the finding of unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice, but that his concurrence in the finding of violations of 
the fourth section was lent only out of deference to the majority 
view of the Commission in Lautz Marble Corporation vs. Erie, 
136 I. C. C. 183. As he viewed the matter he said it was illogical 
to lay down an inflexible rule to govern the fourth seetion fea- 
tures of a situation such as this. Each case, he said, should be 
decided in the light of the facts peculiar to it. Certainly, he 
said, it required subtle reasoning to hold, in the case of the huge 
switching district of Chicago, Ill., for example, that every team 
track or industrial track therein was intermediate to some 
point just without the switching district. He said it might well 
be that the haul to the point beyond would be shorter than many 
of those to industrial tracks within the switching district. How, 
in such instances, he asked, could the Commission find that the 
shorter haul was included within the longer? 


ROOFING SLAG 


A revision of rates on roofing slag, effective not later than 
June 29, has been ordered in No. 23412, Farber Sheet Metal & 
Roofing Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al., and a sub-number, J. T. 
Maguire Co. vs. Same, from points in Pennsylvania to destina- 
uons in Rhode Island and Connecticut. The Commission, by 
division 2, has found the rates specified unreasonable from 
Reading, Hokendauqua, Swedeland and Bethlehem, Pa., to Paw- 
tucket, East Greenwich and Rumford, R. I., and Sterling, Conn., 
to the extent they exceeded or may exceed those made by the 
use of a scale and plus 70 cents a net ton for hauls involving 
car-float or lighterage service in New York harbor. Distances, 
the report said, should be computed over the routes composed 
of not more than 3 line-haul carriers by way of existing con- 
nections for the interchange of carload traffic which would 
result in the lowest rates taking into consideration the 70 cent 
arbitrary for float service. In computing the rates for hauls 
involving car-float or lighterage service in New York harbor, 
the report said, only the actual rail distance should be used, the 
70 cent arbitrary being intended to cover the entire water 
Service. It said the prescribed rates would be required to be 
established only over the cheapest available routes under this 
Prescribed scale. The report further said that the average or 
representative distances from groups agreed upon by carriers 


and interested shippers would be considered a substantial com- 
pliance with the findings. Reparation was awarded. 


The scale prescribed is the same as that which was used in 
the making of rates in Cartier & Sons Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H., 
157 I. C. C. 649. It begins with a rate of 150 cents for distances 
of over 100 miles and not exceeding 125 miles, becomes 200 cents 
for the block between 200 and 230 miles and runs out with a 
rate of 250 cents for the block between 320 and 350 miles. 


BAGS AND BALE COVERING 


A basis for the making of rates, effective not later than 
June 30, on old worn-out bags having no greater value than for 
conversion into second hand cotton-bale covering, bale-covering 
to be reconditioned, and new cotton-bale covering, has been 
prescribed in No. 20945, Ware Brothers Agency vs. C. & A. et al.; 
No. 21684, Same vs. A. B. & C., twenty-four sub-numbers there- 
under, Same vs. various combinations of carriers; No. 23763, 
Same vs. C. & A., and a sub-number, Same vs. B. & O. et al.; 
No. 23800, Same vs. A. B. & C. et al., No. 23803, Same vs. B. & O. 
et al., and seven sub-numbers thereunder, Same vs. various com- 
binations of carriers, and No. 23824, Same vs. A. B. & C. The 
basis on worn bags and covering is 22.5 per cent of first class 
and on the new covering 27.5 per cent of first class. 


The Commission, by division 3, in the cases mentioned, has 
found unreasonable the rates on old worn-out bags having no 
greater value than for conversion into second hand cotton-bale 
covering, carloads, and on old cotton-bale covering not suitable 
for baling cotton until reconditioned or further manufactured, 
in straight carloads or mixed carloads with old cotton-baling 
ties, from origin points in southern, official, and western classi- 
fication territories to Tuscumbia, Ala. It further found unreason- 
able the rates on new cotton-bale covering, carloads, from Hen- 
derson, N. C., to Tuscumbia and from Augusta, Ga., and Charles- 
ton, S. C., to points in southern classification territory. The 
unreasonableness found was to the extent the rates charged 
exceeded those which would have resulted from the use of the 
percentages of first class hereinbefore mentioned as the basis 
for new rates. A minimum of 30,000 pounds is to be applied 
in the case of all the commodities mentioned. 


The cases are disposed of in four findings. The first relates 
to the old worn-out bags and second-hand cotton-bale covering 
from Pelham, Carrollton, Atlanta, Albany, Athens, Savannah and 
Augusta, Ga., Acme, Henderson, Wilmington and Wilson, N. C., 
Charleston, S. C., Knoxville, Tenn., Jacksonville, Fla., Philadel- 
phia, Fairchance, Emporium, Olivers Mills and Elkland, Pa., 
Gibbstown, Newark and Lake Junction, N. J., Hopewell, Va., 
Brooklyn, Rochester and Salamanca, N. Y., Lockland, O., Seneca, 
Ill., Carl Junction, Atlas and Carthage, Mo., in carloads, and such 
old bags and old bagging and old cotton-baling ties from Laurel, 
Miss., Taylor, Marshall and Longview, Tex., to Tuscumbia. 


The second finding is that the rate of $1.31 charged on ship- 
ments of the commodities named in the prior finding from Dunn, 
N. C., to Tuscumbia, was unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded the contemporaneous seventh class rates from and 
to the same points and that the present rate from Dunn to 
Tuscumbia will be unreasonable to the extent it may exceed 
22.5 per cent of the present first class rate. 


The third finding is thaf the rates on the commodities men- 
tioned in the first finding from Barksdale, Wis., Mooar, Ia., 
Ashburn, Mo., Ishpeming, Mich., and Louviers, Colo., to Tus- 
cumbia, were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the 
lowest through rates made by combining the rates contempor- 
aneously applicable on those commodities from those points of 
origin to Cairo, IIl., or Corinth, Miss., with 22.5 per cent of the 
contemporaneous first class rates from Cairo or Corinth to 
Tuscumbia. The finding as to the future is that the factors from 
Cairo or Corinth to Tuscumbia must not exceed 22.5 per cent of 
the first class rate. 

The fourth finding is that the rates assailed on new jute 
bagging or cotton-bale covering from Henderson, N. C., to Tus- 
cumbia, and from Augusta, Ga., and Charleston, S. C., to destina- 
tions in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and Tennessee, were and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
or may exceed 27.5 per cent of the present first class rates from 
and to the same points subject to a minimum of 30,000 pounds. 
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Reparation was awarded on shipments of all the commodities 
mentioned. 


PORTLAND COMBINATIONS CASE 


The Pacific coast from San Francisco Bay north and the 
northern part of the inter-mountain country intervened in No. 
21436, Portland Traffic and Transportation Association vs. Bay 
Cities Transportation Co. et al., in which Portland, Ore., in sub- 
stance, attacked the joint through water-and-rail class and com- 
modity rates from San Francisco Bay points via Portland to 
destinations in Oregon, Washington and Idaho on account of 
‘alleged undue prejudice to it and undue preference of the 
California points because such joint rates enabled the Cal- 
ifornians to ship through Portland on charges much lower than 
those resulting from the use of combinations by Portland ship- 
pers to the same interior points. (See Traffic World, March 28.) 
In a report, written by Commissioner Aitchison, the Commission, 
by division 2, absolved the combinations from any taint of undue 
prejudice and the joint rates from any taint of either unreason- 
ableness or undue prejudice. 

The complaint alleged that the combination class and com- 
modity rates charged the complainant’s members on various 
commodities originating in California and shipped by water 
from California ports to Portland, there stored, and subsequently 
shipped by rail to destinations in Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
were unduly prejudicial to complainant’s members and unduly 
preferential of competitors in California who were accorded 
lower joint through rail-and-water rates from the same California 
ports to the same destinations. It was alleged that these joint 
rates were unreasonable and unduly preferential to the com- 
petitors to the extent that they were less than the combinations 
of local water rates to Portland and the local rail rates beyond, 
and to the further extent that they included the cost of marine 
insurance and charges for wharfage handling, loading or unload- 
ing, or similar incidental services. The prayer was for the 
prescription of reasonable and nonpreferential rates for applica- 
tion to the through traffic from California. 

The Oregon commission, the chambers of commerce of San 
Francisco and Oakland, Calif., and of Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., 
the Spokane Merchants’ Association and the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association made themselves parties to the case. 

At the argument, Mr. Aitchison said, the allegation of a 
violation of the first section of the interstate commerce act was 
virtually abandoned. The evidence, he said, was directed prin- 
cipally to the alleged preference of San Francisco Bay points. 
In discussing the situation brought about by the existence of 
lower joint rates through Portland than the combinations of 
locals, Commissioner Aitchison used Spokane as a typical point 
of destination. He made a comparison of charges on various 
commodities produced by the use of the joint rates and the 
combinations. The comparison showed advantages to the users 
of the joint rates, running from one cent on sugar to 47 cents 
on plumbers’ goods. The advantage to the users of the joint 
rates, the report showed, was increased by the cost of marine 
insurance and charges for handling between ships on the one 
hand and the outbound cars on the other, the totals of such cost 
and charges ranging from 2.25 to 8.75 cents a hundred pounds, 
exclusive of cartage or switching charges from the warehouses 
of Portland merchants undertaking to compete, on the combina- 
tions, with traffic moving on the joint rates. 

The carriers offered no evidence, Mr. Aitchison said. They 
took the position, he added, that as the complaint, in effect 
sought the establishment of minimum water-and-rail rates, the 
Commission had no authority to grant the relief sought. The 
law exempts from the Commission’s jurisdiction rates to which 
a lines are parties. In discussing joint rates, Mr. Aitchison 
said: 


Ordinarily a through rate should be lower than the sum of the 
ee 9 rates. Minneapolis & St. L. R. Co. vs. Minnesota, 186 
- 257 (22 S. Ct. Rep. 900). The maintenance of joint through water- 
and rail rates less than the sum of the locals to and from the port 
is not unlawful. We have frequently approved or required such 
through rates to be less than the combination of local factors. 
Augusta & Savannah Steamboat Co. vs. O. S. S. Co., ” i. €. . See; 
U. S. War Department vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., 77 I. C. GC. 317, 356; 
A, & A. R. R.'Corp., 87 I. Cc. C. 392: 
268: New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau 7. 2 & A. 
R. R. Corp., 95 I. Cc. C. 77; and Southern Class Rate Investigation, 
100 I. C. C. 513, 699. The order in the Houston Cotton Exchange 
case was upheld by the Supreme Court in Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. 
vs. United States. 274 U. S. 29 (47 S. Ct. Rep. 486). It is not the 
province of this commission to readjust inbound and outbound rates 
so as to equalize competing jobbing points. It is not practicable 
to have rates so adjusted, even if it could be assumed that the rate 
factors necessary to bring about such equalization would oa ay be 
fair and reasonable. Hutchinson Traffic Bureau vs. Cx 1. = 
Ry. Co., 43 I. C. C. 689; Mobridge Grocery Co. vs. C., Me "& St. P. 
my. Co., $2 I. C.. C. 307; Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. vs. 
Director General, 59 I. C. C. 6. 


Houston Cotton Exchange vs. 
and 9 I. C. C. 


Complainant, said the report, had not referred to any case in 
which the Commission had condemned, either under section 1 or 
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section 3, through rates because less than the aggregate of inter- 
mediates. The report said that the Commission’s holding in 
Pacific Coast Fourth Section Applications, 129 I. C. C. 3 and 165 
I. C. C. 373, referred to with emphasis by the complainant as 
supporting its case, was not in point and afforded no support 
to the instant complaint. It further said that the joint rates in 
question might be used by the complainant’s members to the 
same extent they were used by competitors at San Francisco. 
It said that if the Portland men received an order for a carload 
of any commodity originating in California the commodity might 
be shipped by them direct from California just as their com- 
petitors did. 

The fact that southbound rates were full combinations, the 
report said, did not show any trace of competitive connection 
between the northbound and southbound adjustments. 


NEW TAR AND PITCH RATES 


Based on a finding of unreasonableness, the Commission, 
in No. 20144, Barrett Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., a sub-number, 
Same vs. Same, No. 15886, Same vs. Same, and I. and S. No. 
3130, southwestern rates, so far as it embraces rates on tar 
and pitch, opinion No. 16549, 172 I. C. C. 319-38, has ordered 
the establishment, not later than June 15, of rates on tar and 
pitch, from St. Louis, Mo., and Birmingham, Ala., to destinations 
in western Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, and 
from St. Louis to destinations in Kansas west of the Missouri 
River cities, in accordance with a scale carried as an appendix 
in a report written by Commissioner Lewis. The scale is to be 
inflated for hauls within Texas and Oklahoma differential ter- 
ritory in accordance with another scale shown in the report. 

Proposed increased rates on tar and pitch throughout the 
territory covered by the findings in Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, carried in schedules suspended in I. and 
S. No. 3130, were found not justified. The schedules have been 
ordered to be canceled without prejudice, however, to the filing 
of new ones in conformity with the findings in the report. 

Assailed intrastate rates on road oil, a competitive com- 
modity, in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas and on 
asphalt in Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana were 
found not to have been shown to be in violation of the thirteenth 
section of the interstate commerce act. 

The Commission distinctly found against the complainants’ 
allegation that the rates were unduly prejudicial to them and 
unduly preferential of competitors shipping asphalt and other 
competitive commodities and also of competing shippers ship- 
ping tar and pitch and tar from other points. Intrastate rates 
on asphalt and road oil were alleged to violate the thirteenth 
section. The complaints covered various situations alleged to 
have rates working in an unduly prejudicial way against the 
complainants. One of the complaints, No. 15886, was treated 
as to all issues, except as to tar and pitch in a prior report, 
142 ft. ©. ©. 422. 

All the commissioners except Chairman Brainerd agreed 
that the rates were unreasonable. Five, including the chair- 
man, disagreed with the finding that there was no undue preju- 
dice or preference. The chairman’s dissent was not limited. 
Commissioner Eastman wrote a dissent on the third section 
feature and was joined therein by Commissioners McManamy, 
Farrell and Lee. 


In his dissent Chairman Brainerd said that the rates pre- 
seribed for application from St. Louis and Birmingham to 
points in the southwest and approved for application within 
that territory, were from 43 to 50 per cent higher than the 
level of rates made 70 per cent of the sixth class rates recently 
prescribed in the Eastern Class Rate investigation and from 
43 to 71 per cent higher than the level of rates now applicable 
on the same commodities in central territory. These differences 
in the rate levels between eastern and southwestern territories, 
the chairman said, were not justified in the differences in the 
transportation conditions in the two territories. 


The scale to be used in making the new rates begins with 
a rate of 9 cents for 10 miles and under, becomes 12 cents for 
the block between 40 and 50 miles, 16 cents for the block be- 
tween 90 and 100 miles, 20 cents for the block between 180 and 
200 miles, 20 cents for the block between 280 and 300 miles, 28 
cents for the block between 380 and 400 miles, 32 cents for the 
block between 480 and 500 miles, 35 cents for the block between 
575 and 600 miles, 38.5 cents for the block between 675 and 700 
miles, 41.5 cents for the block between 775 and 800 miles, 45 
cents for the block between 875 and 900 miles, 48 cents for the 
block between 975 and 1,000 miles, 51 cents for the block be- 
tween 1,075 and 1,100 miles, and runs out with a rate of 54.5 
cents for the block between 1,175 and 1,200 miles. 

The scale for use in Oklahoma and Texas differential ter- 
ritory begins with 1.5 cents for 50 miles and under, becomes 3 
cents for distances between 100 and 150 miles and 5 cents for 
distances over 200 miles. 
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In speaking of undue prejudice, Commissioner Lewis said 
that while undue prejudice and preference might be established 
by a preponderance of evidence, the evidence had to be such 
as to make reasonably clear how and where the prejudice and 
preference resulted from a rate maladjustment of which com- 
plaint was made. They might not be assumed or left to mere 
inference, said he. General declarations as to competition or 
injury unsupported by evidentiary facts, and a mere showing of 
a disparity of rates, said he, were not sufficient for predication 
of the finding of undue prejudice and preference. The evidence, 
he said, must ordinarily establish that the alleged prejudice 
and preference constituted a source of undue disadvantage to 
one party and of undue advantage to another, and, where dif- 
ferent commodities were involved, that there was a competitive 
relation between them. The evidence in the instant cases, he 
said, did not meet these requirements. 

The reason for the majority’s failure to find violations of 
section 3, Commissioner Eastman said in his dissent, appeared 
to be that complainants might suffer disadvantages other than 
freight rates in competing with asphalt, and that they had not 
shown that freight rates were the “primary” cause of their diffi- 
culty in marketing their tar and pitch. After quoting from the 
majority report, Mr. Eastman said that the part quoted meant 
that it was not enough for complainants to show that they suf- 
fered the handicap of admitted rate preferences granted to a 
competitive commodity. Before they could obtain relief at the 
Commission’s hands, from such preference, he said, they had to 
go into all the details of their production and distribution costs 
and policies, and those of their competitors, and show, not a 
probability, but apparently a certainty that they would be able 
to market their products at particular points if the rate handicap 
were removed. 

The majority harbored, he said, he believed, a grave mis- 
conception of the duties of the Commission under the law. He 
said it was chiefly because of discriminations in freight rates that 
the Commission was originally established. Section 3, he said, 
was at the heart of the act, stated in very broad terms to be 
construed broadly and strictly enforced. Whatever complain- 
ant’s other handicaps in the competitive struggle, Mr. Eastman 
said, it was at least entitled to the opportunity to compete with- 
out the unjust and unnecessary handicap of discrimination in 
freight rates. 

He said that the thought underlying a part of the majority 
opinion quoted by him, seemed to him very close to requiring 
the complainants, like the prosecution in a criminal proceeding, 
to prove their case beyond a reasonable doubt. He said that 
he had no hesitation in reaching the conclusions that in the 
circumstances here disclosed the railroads were violating section 
3 and that the complainants were lawfully entitled to the same 
level of rates on their tar and pitch as was contemporaneously 
maintained by the railroads on asphalt. Whatever competitive 
conditions might have depressed the rates on the latter com- 
modity, complainants, said Mr. Eastman, were obviously affected 
in marketing their products by the same conditions and were 
entitled to equally favorable concessions from the railroads in 
meeting them. 


CITRUS FRUIT CONTAINERS 


A finding of nonjuS&tification has been made by the Commis- 

sion, division 3, in I. and S. No. 3556, citrus fruit, other than in 
boxes, from Texas points to interstate destinations, as to the 
proposed restriction of commodity rates on citrus fruits from 
origin points in the lower Rio Grande valley of Texas to desti- 
nations in southwestern territory, western trunk line territory, 
Colorado, Utah, Illinois and Indiana, to shipments packed in 
boxes only. The suspended schedules are to be canceled and 
the proceeding discontinued. 
_ Establishment of the suspended tariff provisions was not 
intended as a revenue measure, said the Commission. In fact, 
the proposal did not originate with the railroads but was 
adopted by them only after they had obtained the impression 
from conferences with the shippers that the change was de- 
sired by them generally in the origin territory. A number of 
large shippers did and still do advocate the restriction of the 
application of the commodity rates to shipments in boxes only, 
the report said, but it developed at the hearing that this was 
by no means the unanimous view of all the interested shippers. 
The carriers, the report said, did not undertake to justify the 
change proposed, but declared, as before indicated, that they 
made the proposal because they understood it met the wishes 
of the shippers. They said they were willing to transport 
citrus fruit in any suitable package which afforded reasonable 
protection against damage to the contents in transit. 

The shippers advocating restriction contended that it was 
to the best interest of the producing district to ship only high 
quality fruit adequately prepared in a standard package of 
rugged construction which would arrive at the consuming point 
in an attractive form. The railroads admitted that there were 
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containers other than boxes that would be suitable. They ob- 
jected to shipments of citrus fruit in bushel baskets of the con- 
tinuous stave type, but the report said that there was no testi- 
mony in this case indicating that shipments in that type of 
basket were being made or in contemplation. 


WET-GROUND MICA 


The Commission, by division 5, in No. 22192, J. B. Preston 
Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. C. & O. et al.; No. 22263, Richmond Mica 
Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; No. 22225, U. S. Mica Manu- 
facturing Co. vs. C. C. & O., and I. and S. No. 3346, ground mica 
from Richmond, Va., to central territory, upon reconsideration, 
has modified the finding in the former report, 168 I. C. C. 649, 
that rates on wet-ground mica, carloads, from Spruce Pine and 
Penland, N. C., to destinations in official territory, were unrea- 
sonable. The new finding is that the rates on wet-ground mica 
and wet-ground mica schist, carloads, from Spruce Pine and 
Penland to destinations on the lines of the defendants in eastern 
trunk line and New England territories are and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may 
exceed by more than 15 cents the contemporaneous rates from 
Richmond to the same destinations on wet-ground mica, car- 
loads, and to destinations on the lines of the defendants in 
central territory and points on the eastern border of that terri- 
tory over routes which do not pass through trunk line territory 
to the extent that they exceed or may exceed 27 per cent of the 
contemporaneous first class rates from Spruce Pine to the same 
destinations. 

This modification makes unnecessary, the report says, the 
commodity description of mica schist, suggested in the former 
report. Therefore that suggested commodity description has 
been eliminated. Rates revised in accordance with the modified 
finding are to be made effective not later than June 30. 


CRUDE BULK SULIPHUR 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 22047, Jackson Traffic 
Bureau, for Jackson Fertilizer Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has 
found the rate on crude bulk sulphur, $6.30 a net ton, prior to 
May 31, 1929, from Gulf Hill, Tex., to Jackson, Miss., unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded the combination based on 
Baton Rouge, La., $6.05, but not unduly prejudicial. That com- 
bination was established as the joint rate on May 31, 1929, and 
is now in effect. It was found not unreasonable. Reparation was 
awarded. 

An effort was made by the complainant to obtain a rate of 
$5 a ton. The Commission reviewed the history of rates on 
sulphur and took note of the fact that crude bulk sulphur was 
required by it to be placed in the fertilizer material list in the 
southeast. It said that if the fertilizer material basis were used 
in making the rate involved in this case it would be higher 
than $6.05 a ton. 

Commissioner Eastman, in a long dissent, said that the Com- 
mission attached wholly unwarranted importance to the fact 
that the Commission had prescribed fertilizer rates in the south 
on sulphur and acid phosphate. He said that commodities were 
placed in the fertilizer list without much consideration of the 
individual commodities. He pointed to a number of cases in 
which the Commission had prescribed rates on fertilizer 
materials lower than the basis set for them, many relating to 
rates on phosphate rock. 


_COMMISSION REPORTS 


Liquid Quebracho Extract 


No. 23096, Charles S. Walton & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, liquid quebracho extract, 
in tank cars, Wilmington, Del., to Baltimore, Md., not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 


Lumber 


No. 23151, Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. C. I. & L. et al., and 
two sub-numbers, Same vs. Wabash et al., and Same vs. N. Y. C. 
& St. L. et al. By division 3. Complaints dismissed. Rates, 
lumber, Lafayette, Ind., to Detroit, Mich., and Kokomo, Ind., to 
Flint, Mich., not unreasonable. Rate, like traffic, Kokomo, Ind., . 
to Detroit, Mich., inapplicable. Applicable rate, 20.5 cents, not 
unreasonable, but in controvention of the long-and-short-haul 
provision of section 4. Unauthorized fourth section departure 
directed to be removed. Refund of overcharges directed. Rate, 
like traffic, Kokomo, Ind., to Cleveland, O., not unreasonable. 
Chairman Brainerd, concurring, expressed the opinion that there 
were no fourth-section departures as found by the majority. 


Spring and Cotton Mattresses 
No. 23182, Simmons Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., and two sub- 


numbers, Same vs. C. & N. W. et al., and Same vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. By division 3. Complaints dismissed. Second class rate, 


$4.43 a 100 pounds, applicable on shipments of spring and cotton 
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mattresses, carloads, Kenosha, Wis., to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Calif., Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., and not 
unreasonable. Some shipments found wodercharged. Rates 
charged on mixed carload of .metal and wood furniture and 
spring and cotton mattresses, Kenosha, Wis., to Seattle, Wash., 
applicable and not unreasonable. 


Power Shovels and Parts 

No. 23697, Hamilton & Gleason Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rates, power shovels and 
parts thereof, Marion and Lorain, O., to Denver and Pueblo, 
Colo., applicable. 

Crushed Stone 

No. 21026, Carbon Limestone Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
division 3. Report by Commissioner Aitchison. Complaint dis- 
missed. Rates, crushed stone, Hillsville, Pa., to destinations in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 

Tin Plate 

No. 21744, Borden Co. et al. vs. Erie et al. By division 4. 
Rate, tin plate, McKeesport, Pa., to Randolph, N. Y., unreason- 
able but not unduly prejudicial to the extent that it exceeded 
23 cents based upon the criteria in Jamestown Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Pennsylvania, 120 I. C. C. 372. Reparation 
awarded. No findings or order for the future necessary because 
of the conclusions and determination in Iron and Steel Articles, 
155 1. ©... 517. 

Intrastate Switching 

No. 21765, Interstate Engineering and Construction Co. vs. 
Pennsylvania. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Commis- 
sion has no jurisdiction over demurrage charges assessed for 
the detention of cars moving in intrastate commerce loaded with 
cement and detained at Manasquan, N. J. On the facts pre- 
sented the Commission held that the cars had moved in intra- 
state commerce. 

Lumber 

No. 22913, South River Lumber Co., Inc., vs. N. & W. et al. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, lumber, Cornwall, 
Va., to destinations in trunk line and New England territories, 
not unreasonable. 

Cotton Demurrage 

No. 22978, Middleton Compress and Warehouse Co. vs. Port 
Utilities Commission of Charleston, S. C. By division 3. Com- 
plaint dismissed. Facts submitted as to detention of cars of 
cotton at Charleston, on which demurrage was assessed, held 
insufficient to constitute a cause of action. Report said no bills 
of lading or freight bills showing points of origin of the ship- 
ments were submitted. 


Crude Petroleum 


No. 23022, Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation vs. T. & P. 
et al. By division 3. Upon reconsideration, original report, 169 
I. C. C. 241, modified to provide an award of reparation on 
account of overcharges on shipments of crude petroleum, 
Wickett, Tex., to Gas Center, La., delivered on December 9, 
1927. Reparation of $1,372.95, with interest, awarded. In the 
original report it was held that complaint had not been filed 
within the time allowed by law and that claim for reparation 
was barred in so far as it concerned certain cars. In this report 
that finding was reversed. New finding was that the complainant 
was entitled to reparation of $4.05 a car, on 339 carloads. 


Cotton-Bale Bagging and Ties 


No. 21454, Otis Gin & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al. 
By division 2. Rates, hemp or jute cotton-bale bagging and iron 
or steel cotton-bale ties, straight or mixed carloads, Galveston 
and Houston, Tex., and on iron or steel cotton-bale ties, Atlanta, 
Ga., to destinations in New Mexico, not unreasonable in the past 
but unreasonable for the future to the extent they may exceed 
94 cents from Atlanta, Ga., on the ties, and on hemp or jute 
cotton-bale bagging and iron and steel cotton-bale ties, from 
Galveston and Houston, to the extent they may exceed 66 cents. 
New rates to be made effective not later than June 29. 


Piling 
No. 22364, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. 
et al. By division 8. Complaint dismissed. Rate, carload. 


piling, Bluffton, Ind., to Brewster, O., applicable and not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Fire Brick 


No. 23030, West Virginia Brick Co. vs. Asheville Southern 
et al. By division 3. Rates, fire brick, Barlow, W. Va., to des- 
tinations in the Carolinas, unreasonable but not unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent they exceeeded the rates on fire brick con- 
temporaneously maintained from Charleston, W. Va., to the same 
destinations; also that the rates will be unreasonable for the 


future to the extent they may exceed rates prescribed for the 
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like distances in the Southern Brick Case, 88 I. C. C. 543, 109 

I. C. C. 161, 113 I. C. C. 380, and 155 I. C. C. 730. Reparation 

awarded. New rates to be established not later than June 29. 
Petroleum Products 


No. 22523, Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. vs. Alton & Southern 
et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rates, fuel oil, 
gasoline and other petroleum products taking the same rates, 
points in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, to destinations in Indi- 
ana, not in violation of the aggregate-of-intermediates provision 
of section 4 and not unreasonable. 


Canned Milk 


No. 23565, Borden Sales Co., Inc., vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. 
By division 3. Rates, canned milk, condensed and/or evapo- 
rated, carloads, Lewisburg, Tenn., to destinations in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, unreasonable prior to December 20, 1927, 
to the extent they exceeded 53 cents to Little Rock, Ark.; 75 
cents to Tulsa, Okla.; 108 cents to Alpine, Tex.; 87 cents to 
Amarillo, Tex.; 103 cents to Brownsville, Tex.; 87 cents to Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex.; 80 cents to Greenville, Tex.; 81 cents to 
Houston, Tex.; 96 cents to Laredo, Tex.; 87 cents to San Antonio, 
Tex., and 81 cents to Waco, Tex. Reparation awarded. 


Scrap Leather 
I. and S. No. 3552, scrap leather from Canadian points to 
Cincinnati, O. (imported). By division 3. Proposed increased 
rates, scrap leather, carloads, Canadian points to Cincinnati 
(Lockland), O., not justified. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celed and proceedings discontinued. 


Inedible Tallow 
No. 21944, Colorado Animal By-Products Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
By division 3. Rate, inedible tallow, tank cars, Denver, Colo., 
to Kansas City, Kan., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
34 cents. Reparation awarded. 


Dolomite Stone 


No. 22640, Frederick W. Kruse et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 3. Rates, raw dolomite stone, Gibsonburg, O., to 
Olean, N. Y., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $2.15 
a net ton, minimum 90 per cent of the marked capacity for cars 
used, in accordance with the decision in National Mortar & Sup- 
ply Co. vs. Pennsylvania, decided by division 4 on February 4, 
1931. 

Refrigeration on Fresh Beans 

No. 23751, Anton Ernst vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
By division 2. Rate and refrigeration charge on fresh beans, 
carloads, shipped by express, Chicago, Ill., to New York, N. Y., 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceeed $1.53, 
minimum 18,000 pounds, subject to a stated refrigeration charge 
of $55.44 a car. Reparation of $608.98 awarded. New rate and 
charges to be established not later than June 30. 

Mixed Furniture 

No. 23774, Dodge Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 5. Com- 
plaint dismissed. Rate, mixed furniture, Fort Smith, Ark., to 
Akron, O., applicable and not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

Imported Wood Pulp 

No. 23380, General Paper Co., Inc., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 3. Rate, imported wood pulp, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Buck Run, Pa., unreasonable but not unduly prejudicial to the 
extent it exceeded or may exceed 85 per cent of the contempora- 
neous sixth class rate. Reparation awarded. New rate to be 
established not later than July 6. 


Nitrate of Soda 


No. 23577, E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate, nitrate 
of soda, in bags, carloads, New Orleans, La., to Carl Junction, 
Mo., not unreasonable. 


Cottonseed Meal 
No. 23585, Case Commission Co. vs. C. & O. et al. By divi- 
sion 5. Rate charged, cottonseed meal, carloads, Kershaw, S. C., 
to Charleston, W. Va., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
$5.15 a net ton. Reparation of $218.82 awarded. No order for 
the future necessary because a rate of $5.05 sought by the com- 
plainant is in effect. 
Ground Mica 
No. 22779, Richmond Mica Corporation vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, ground mica, Rich- 
mond, Va., to Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for export, not 
unreasonable. 
Carbon Flour 
No. 23689, General Dry Batteries, Inc., vs. P. S. & N. et al. 
By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate and rating, carbon 
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flour, carloads, Kaulmont, Pa., to Cleveland, O., not unreasonable. 
Less-than-carload rate and rating found unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded rule 26 rating and the contemporaneous 
rate of 38 cents. Carriers authorized to waive outstanding un- 
dercharges on less-than-carload shipments. 


Roofing Slag 

No. 23859, O. P. French & Sons Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
et al. By division 5. Rates, roofing slag, Bethlehem, Hokendau- 
qua and Reading, Pa., to Woonsocket, R. I., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded rates made in accordance with the scale 
prescribed in Buckland vs. B. & A., 139 I. C. C. 88, plus 70 cents 
a ton for hauls involving car-float or lighterage service in New 
York Harbor. Reparation awarded. 


Cement Plaster and Board 


No. 22561, Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. Central of Georgia 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Upon reconsidera- 
tion, finding in former report, 168 I. C. C. 616, that the combina- 
tion rates charged on a mixed carload of cement plaster and 
plaster board from Plasterco, Tex., to Eufaula, Ala., and on a 
similar shipment from Plasterco Junction, Tex., to Columbus, 
Ga., were inapplicable, reversed. New finding is that the rates 
were applicable and that there were both undercharges and 
overcharges. 

idaho Commodity and Coal Rates 

No. 20806, Frank R. Gooding et al. vs. Oregon Short Line 
et al. By division 3. Carload commodity rates between points 
in Idaho on the Oregon Short Line and points in California in 
Groups 1 and 1A, not unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial to 
the extent they exceed or may exceed the contemporaneous rates 
on the same commodities between California Groups 1 and 1A 
on the one hand and Utah common points on the other, by 
amounts greater than would accrue if the rates to and from both 
the Idaho points and the Utah common points bore the same per- 
centage relationship to the first-class rates prescribed in Idaho 
vs. Oregon Short Line, 157 I. C. C. 501, computed and applied as 
therein indicated, including the prescribed constructive mileage 
to the Idaho points. Rates on coal, points in Utah and Wyoming 
to destinations in Idaho, not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. Commissioner Lee, concurring specially, said that while he 
disapproved of the use of constructive mileage in the prescrip- 
tion of rates over the Rogerson-Wells cut-off, he concurred in 
the adoption of this report as a step in the right direction. 


Iron and Steel 


No. 22917, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., and 
five sub-ynumbers by the same complainant against various com- 
binations of carriers. By division 3. Rates, iron and steel 
articles, Neville Island, Pa., to destinations on the Tennessee & 
North Carolina Railway, applicable, but unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded or may exceed 33 per cent of the 
present first class rates from and to the same points. Rates, 
like commodities, Blawnox, Allentown, Leetsdale, Bethlehem, 
Pa., and Roanoke, Va., to the same destinations unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded or may exceed 33 per cent of first 
class. Reparation awarded. New rates to be established not 
later than July 1. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Coal 
No. 23652, Rathkamp Brothers Co. et al. vs. N. & W. et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rates, coal, points in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Virginia to Kennedy Heights, Cincin- 
nati, O., not unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial for the future 
to the extent that they may exceed the rates contemporaneously 
maintained to points in the Cincinnati group. 


Rough Rolled Glass 
No. 23413, Binswanger & Co. of Texas vs. K. O. & G. et al. 
By Examiner E. L. Valentine. Dismissal proposed. Rate, rough 
rolled glass, Okmulgee, Okla., to Houston, Tex., not unreaonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 


Motor Vehicles 
_No. 23881, Harmon C. Smith vs. C. & N. W. et al. By Ex- 
aminer L. J. P. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. Rates charged 
passenger automobiles and motor trucks, carloads, Pontiac, 
Mich., to Williston, N. D., applicable. 


Onions 
No. 24048, Culbertson Brothers Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Dismissal proposed. Carload 
rate, onions, in sacks, Payson, Utah, to Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
oe to Duluth, Minn., not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
cial. 
Furniture 


No. 23907, Pierre Furniture Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By 
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Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. Dismissal proposed. Rates, fur- 
niture, Minneapolis, Minn., and Chicago, IIl., to Pierre, S. D., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Phosphate Rock 


No. 23501, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of 
Meridian Fertilizer Factory et al. vs. T. & P. By Examiner 
Robert M. Furniss. Dismissal proposed. Rate, phosphate rock, 
Westwego to Shreveport, La., originating in Florida, not shown 
to have been or to be unreasonable. 


Anthracite Coal 


No. 23533, Franklin Park Hay & Grain Co. vs. L. & N. E. 
et al. By Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, anthracite coal, prepared sizes, Pennsylvania anthracite 
region to Franklin Park, Mass., not unjustly discriminatory or 
otherwise unlawful. 

Concrete Blocks 


No. 23785, Badger Concrete Co. vs. Duluth, Winnipeg & 
Pacific et al. By Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates charged, concrete blocks, Oshkosh, Wis., to Virginia, 
Minn., applicable. 

Fruit Wrapping Paper 

No. 23799, California Fruit Wrapping Mills, Inc., vs. Great 
Northern et al. By Examiner George M. Curtis. Rates, fruit 
wrapping paper, carloads, Pomona, Calif., to various destinations 
in Oregon and Washington, not unreasonable but unduly preju- 
dicial to complainant and unduly preferential of its competitors 
on the lines of the defendant railroads in Washington and 
Oregon. Removal of the undue prejudice proposed. Examiner 
said reparation should be denied in the absence of proof of dam- 
ages such as was required under the third section. 


Coal 

No. 23873, O. A. Ritter Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O. By Ex- 
aminer T. Leo Haden. Rates, coal, points in West Virginia to 
points in Illinois, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded joint through rates 
contemporaneously applicable via Chicago from points of origin 
in the New ‘River and the Big Sandy districts in West Virginia 
to the destinations involved in Illinois, the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa. Reparation proposed. 


Washing Machines 


No. 23657, Barlow & Seelig Manufacturing Co. vs. C. M. St. 
P. & P. By Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. Through combination 
rates and charges, washing machines, carloads, Ripon, Wis.. 
to destinations east of Indiana-Illinois state line, inapplicable in 
the particular that the component factor, Ripon to Milwaukee, 
Wis., exceeded 11.5 cents. Recommended that refund of over- 
charge be directed. 

Cane Seed 

No. 23835, M. B. Sharp vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner 
L. B. Dunn. Rates charged, carload of cane seed, in bulk, Amy 
and Elkhart, Kan., with transit at Hutchinson, Kan., to Balti- 
more, Md., unreasonable to the extent that the factor, Chicago 
to Baltimore, exceeded or may exceed 49 cents. New rates 
and reparation of $212.20 proposed. 


Annatto Seed 


No. 23965, The Marschall Dairy Laboratory vs. Erie et al. 
By Examiner H. C. Lawton. Carload rating and rate, annatto 
seed, New York, N. Y., to Madison, Wis., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded the fourth class rating and rate of 82.5 
cents, minimum 30,000 pounds, and for the future to the extent 
they may exceed fifth class rating and rate, minimum 36,000 
pounds. New rating and rate and reparation of $924.04 proposed. 
Annatto seed is used in the making of color for cheese. 


HORSES FOR SLAUGHTER 


A finding of undue prejudice and an order for its removal 
have been proposed by Examiner Harris Fleming in No. 23633, 
Cedarburg Fox Farms, Inc., et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., 
as to rates on horses, for slaughter, from points in western 
states to Thiensville, Grafton, Rib Falls and Marathon City, Wis. 
Fleming said the rates should be found not unreasonable. The 
rates proposed for condemnation were compared with rates on 
like animals from the same points of origin to Rockford, III. 
The complaint alleged not only undue prejudice but also un- 
reasonableness. A prayer for reparation, which Fleming said 
should be denied, was attached. A complaint of a similar char- 
acter was also filed with the Wisconsin commission. A joint 
hearing was held on the subject. 

The rates assailed, Fleming said, were those applicable to 
ordinary horses. The animals under consideration are the wild 
range horses, which, in some parts of the west, notably Mon- 
tana, have become a pest to such an extent that efforts have 
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been put forth to get rid of them. Rates on such animals, Flem- 
ing said, were on the fat cattle basis. 

In defense of the adjustment, the railroads pointed out that 
the rates to Rockford were made on the theory that the rail- 
roads carrying the horses to that point would get a haul on the 
outbound meat products resulting from slaughter, while there 
was no such outbound movement from the Wisconsin points. 
Horses are there slaughtered, the report showed, for food for 
thousands of foxes bred on the fox farms. The complainants 
said that if their inbound tonnage of range horses were dead 
freight they could route it so as to get the benefit of the rates 
to Rockford, because much of it was moved through Chicago, 
Ill., in through live stock trains. The complainants further said 
that while the rates to Rockford on range horses were estab- 
lished as emergency rates to assist in getting rid of that char- 
acter of animals, they had evolved into permanent rates ap- 
plying not only on wild horses but also upon horses having 
value for slaughter only. They said the fat cattle basis of rates 
had been extended voluntarily, by the carriers to apply on 
slaughter horses from Wyoming to Butte, Mont., hence their 
claim of undue prejudice to them. 

Defendants, Fleming said, conceded that the transportation 
of horses for slaughter to Rockford and Wisconsin points de- 
manded like services. They pointed out, however, that, while 
they generally participated in the rates to Rockford, only a few 
of them served that point with their own rails. 

In summing up his argument on the matter Fleming said 
that the facts urged by the railroads did not establish such dis- 
similarity in the circumstances and conditions as between Rock- 
ford and the Wisconsin destinations as to warrant a disregard 
of the statute forbidding undue prejudice and undue preference. 

The examiner said the Commission should find the rates 
and charges assailed unduly prejudicial and preferential so long 
as the defendants maintained a basis of charges on horses for 
slaughter from the origin points under consideration to Rock- 
ford lower than they maintained from and to those points on 
ordinary horses, while contemporaneously denying a like and 
corresponding concession from the usual basis to the Wisconsin 
points. The finding proposed by the examiner, if approved by 
the Commission, will leave with the carriers the option of rais- 
ing the rates to Rockford or reducing them to the Wisconsin 
points. 


Cc. M. ST. P. & P. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner Ralph R. Molster, in Finance No. 8460, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. abandonment, has 
recommended that the Commission permit the abandonment of 
a part of a branch line of the applicant extending from Lindsay to 
Lynn, Wis., a distance of 6.76 miles. Molster said it seemed an 
unescapable conclusion from the record that operation of the 
part of the branch described had imposed and would continue 
to impose an unwarranted burden upon the Milwaukee Railroad. 


EXCESS INCOME OF B. S. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3627, excess 
income of estate of R. J. Darnell, lessee of Batesville South- 
western Railroad, the Commission, by division 1, has found 
that the carrier has recapturable excess income of $18,969.16 for 
1921, based on a value of $305,000. An order, subject to protest 
and stay, has been entered requiring payment of the excess to 
the Commission. 


EXCESS INCOME OF S. L. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3939, excess 
income of Sugar Land Railway Company, the Commission, by 
division 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable excess 
income of $201,269.08 for the last ten months of 1920, and for 
1921 to 1925, inclusive, based on values ranging from $645,000 
in 1920 to $930,000 in 1925. An order, subject to protest and 
stay, has been entered requiring payment of $173,833.41 to the 
Commission, the difference between the total found due and an 
amount already paid. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8709, authorizing the Missouri 
Southern Railroad Company to issue a short-term promissory note 
or notes for $150,000 to reimburse stockholders of the applicant for 
advances made for construction of an extension of its railroad, addi- 
tions and betterments, and purchase of equipment, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8710, authorizing the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and Louisville Railway Company to issue not exceeding 
$1,250,000 of first and general mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series 
B, to be pledged and repledged as collateral security for short-term 
notes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8706, authorizing the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to issue $50,000,000 of general mortgage 4%4 per 
cent gold bonds, series D, to refund a like amount of general mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds, series C; said series D bonds to be sold at 
not less than 94 and accrued interest to provide funds for neces- 
sary additions, betterments and improvements, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 8540, authorizing 
the Pittsburgh & 


est Virginia Railway Company (1) to issue not 
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exceeding $4,700,000 of promissory notes, and from time to time to 
June 30, 1933, to issue similar notes in renewal thereof, and (2) to 
pledge and repledge as collateral security therefor not exceeding 
$5,000,000 of first mortgage gold bonds, series D, previous report 166 
I. C. C. 711, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8536, authorizing (a) the city 
of Panama City, Fla., to construct a line of railroad in Bay county, 
Fla., and (b) the Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay Ry. Co. to operate, 
under lease, a line of railroad in said county, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8668, authorizing the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. to operate under trackage rights 
over a part of the line of the Erie Railroad Company, and over 
certain other trackage, in Buffalo, Erie county, N. Y., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8685, authorizing the Chicago 
& North Western Railway Company to abandon a branch line of 
railroad in Oconto county, Wis., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8695, authorizing the Minneapolis, 
Anoka and Cuyuna Range Railroad Company to issue not exceeding 
450 shares of common stock without par value; said stock to be 
sold or otherwise disposed of at not less than $100 a share, the stock 
and/or the proceeds to be used to acquire the applicant’s railroad, 
to pay -” additions and betterments, and to provide working capital, 
approved. 

; Report and order in F. D. No. 8707, authorizing the Boston and 
Maine Railroad to issue in temporary and definitive form not exceed- 
ing $13,943,000 of first-mortgage 4%, per cent gold bonds, series JJ; 
said bonds to be sold at not less than 97 per cent of par and accrued 
interest and the proceeds used to pay United States government 
loans, and to retire applicant’s bonds pledged as security therefor, 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8684, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the New York Telephone Company of the properties of the 
Schenectady, Delanson & Esperance Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8661, authorizing the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company to abandon a branch line of railroad 
in Whitley and Knox counties, Ky., approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8750. New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. asks 
approval of acquisition of stock of Connecticut Valley Telephone Co., 
Inc., operating in Vermont and New Hampshire. 

Finance No. 8751. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to issue 
and sell $50,000,000 of its 50-year 41% per cent gold bonds, to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. at 94% and accrued interest. The proceeds of the bonds 
will be used for purchasing, and/or reimbursing applicant’s treasury 
for expenditures heretofore made, and not yet capitalized, in purchas- 
ing securities of applicant’s affiliated companies. 

Finance No. 8748. Colorado & Southern Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to abandon its narrow gauge Central City branch extending 
from Black Hawk to Central City, Colo., 3.52 miles. 

Finance No. 8749. Colorado & Southern Railway Co. asks au- 
=~ to abandon its Ingleside branch, 2.24 miles, in Larimer county, 

olo. 

Finance No. 8747. Great Northern Railway Co. asks authority 
to construct and operate a line east of the Deschutes River extending 
from Bend to a point of connection with its present line of railway 
near Lava, and on completion of such line to suspend operation 
over its present line situated west of the Deschutes River between 
said points, all in Deschutes county, Ore. Applicant said on comple- 
tion of applicant’s line from Klamath Falls, Ore., to Bieber, Calif., 
and by Western Pacific of a line between Bieber and Keddie, Calif., 
railway operation over that part of applicant’s line dealt with in 
the instant application would be greatly increased. The purpose of 


the proposed change is to put the line in question in condition for 


this increased use. 

Finance No. 8752. Oregon Electric Railway Co. asks for authority 
to abandon 1.033 miles of track in Portland, Ore. 

Finance No. 8753. Western New York & Pennsylvania Railway 
Co. and Pennsylvania Railroad Co., lessee, asks authority for the 
Western New York & Pennsylvania to acquire the railroad properties 
of the Connecting Terminal Railroad Co. and for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. to operate such railroad properties as lessee. The 
properties of the Connecting Terminal are now operated by the 
Pennsylvania as lessee of the Western New York & Pennsyivania 
under an operating arrangement, and the plan for which approval is 
sought will not affect operations. 

Finance No. 8754. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to abandon approximately 3.15 miles of line, from Peters- 
burg, Va., to point in Dinwiddie county, at or near the main line of 
the Norfolk & Western. 

Finance No. 8640. Amended application of St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway Co. asking for authority to issue nominally $2,311,000 of 
first terminal unifying mortgage gold bonds, instead of $2,839,000. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3584, the Commission has suspended from 
March 28, until October 28, schedules in Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific I. C. C. No. C-12028. The suspended schedules propose 
changes in the description of stone, rough, sawed or cut, between 
points in Arkansas and Oklahoma which would result in in- 
creases. 

In I. and S. No. 3585, the Commission has suspended from 
March 31 until October 31 schedules in the following tariffs: 
Supplement No. 25 to Central of Georgia I. C. C. No. 2672; sup- 
plement No. 6 to Louisville & Nashville I. C. C. No. A-16018; 
supplement No. 41 to St. Louis-San Francisco I. C. C. No. 8878. 
The suspended schedules propose to increase the rates on 
bituminous coal, carloads, from $2.10 to $2.17 per ton of 2,000 
pounds from certain mines in Alabama on the Central of Georgia 
Railway, Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway, when moving via the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway and certain other routes to Memphis, Tenn. 





NEW STYLE LAKE CARGO CASE 
The Commission refused to suspend Baltimore & Ohio, I. 
C. C. 2721, publishing rates on lake cargo coal from Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia districts to Charlotte Docks, N. Y., effective 
April 3. (See Traffic World, March 28, p. 768.) The refusal to 
suspend permitted the rates to become effective on April 3. 
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K. C. S. INCOME TAX CASE 


A total of $962,453.02 paid to the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company and affiliated companies as the guaranty due 
under section 209 of the transportation act for the first six 
months after the end of federal control in 1920 was in the 
nature of operating receipts, resulting from the use of its capital 
in that year and, therefore, within the standard defination of 
taxable income, according to a decision of the United States 
Board of Taxable Appeals on the appeal of the carriers from 
determinations of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The Kansas City Southern, according to the decision, con- 
tended that the payment was in the nature of a subsidy or gift 
and that there was no legal basis for its inclusion in taxable 
income in 1920 or in any other year. The board, however, held 
that the carrier had received the guaranty payment free from 
limitations or restrictions, such as were imposed in cases in- 
volving grants of subsidies by the government, and from the 
date of such receipt it was available for all corporate purposes 
to which income might be applied. In the circumstances dis- 
closed by the record and in the light of historical events within 
common knowledge, the board concluded that the payment in 
question was in recognition of an obligation assumed by the 
government when it temporarily sequestered the petitioner’s 
railroad for war purposes. 

Other findings made in the same decision were that ma- 
terials and supplies received from the Director-General of 
Railroads on March 1, 1920, should be charged into costs of 
maintenance at the book value of materials and supplies of 
the same quantity, quality and relative usefulness turned over 
to the government on December 31, 1918; that claim for loss 
on account of undermaintenance in federal control be disal- 
lowed, and that amounts spent to improve, replace or restore 
capital assets damaged or destroyed in the period of federal 
control and for which petitioner was reimbursed by an allow- 
ance for undermaintenance were not deduetible from operating 
income as ordinary and necessary expenses. 


SHORT HAUL STEEL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Notice has been taken, by men of the Commission who have 
been dealing with rates on iron and steel, of a proposal by the 
Central Freight Association railroads to re-establish so-called 
short haul rates on those commodities in their territory. In 
brief, their proposal is to establish a scale for distances not in 
excess of 100 miles beginning with a rate of three cents a hun- 
dred pounds and ending with a rate of sixteen cents. At that 
distance the rate would be the same as that in the scale pre- 
scribed in the Hoch-Smith iron and steel case, 165 I. C. C. 517. 
The proposed scale would also be the same as the Hoch-Smith 
scale at 85-80 miles, namely, fourteen cents. The initial rate 
under the Hoch-Smith scale is six cents. 

This proposal, on which a public hearing was to be held 
by representatives of the Central Freight Association and the 
Trunk Line Association at Pittsburgh April 2, is regarded as the 
outcome of the action of the Pennsylvania commission. In dis- 
posing of about forty formal complaints lodged against Pennsyl- 
vania state rates on iron and steel for short haul distances, 
the Pennsylvania commission found that the rates it had there- 
tofore prescribed would be unreasonable. The rates it con- 
demned were the same as those established by the federal Com- 
mission for hauls of like distance in the Hoch-Smith case. The 
Pennsylvania commission, after the federal body had dealt with 
the subject, put the Pennsylvania state rates on the same scale. 
The reduced intrastate rates were ordered into effect twenty 
days from February 17. However, the Pennsylvania commission 
later postponed the effective date of its order to April 10. 

Hearings by the Pennsylvania commission were attended 
by Examiner Faul, of the federal Commission’s staff, as an un- 
official observer. But he took no part in the proceedings and 
was present only because of the urgent representations of the 
Pennsylvania commission that he should keep himself in touch 
with the matter by listening to the testimony. 

Pennsylvania complainants, in support of their demand for 
lower short haul rates, pointed out that on account of the long 
distances over which switching rates applied in the Chicago 
district and the very short distances over which switching rates 
applied in the Pittsburgh district, they were at a distinct dis- 
advantage in competition with Chicago steel makers in getting 
materials from one mill to another. They spoke of eighty miles 
being the maximum haul in the Chicago district, while the 
longest haul in the Pittsburgh district under switching rates 
was about nine miles. 

In addition the Pennsylvania steel makers called attention 
to what they said was water and truck competition in the Pitts- 
burgh district, the water competition on the Ohio, Monongahela 
and Allegheny having long been obvious. Facts about truck com- 
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petition, however, were of times more recent than those covered 
by the testimony in the Hoch-Smith case. They persuaded the 
Pennsylvania commission that it should afford relief for Penn- 
sylvania steel makers by prescribing a short haul scale. 

Obviously, it is believed, the testimony presented to the 
Pennsylvania commission, persuaded the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation lines that they should afford their customers, in Ohio in 
particular, as low rates as the Pennsylvania commission was pro- 
viding for Pennsylvanians instead of standing pat and invoking 
the thirteenth section. Had they decided to invoke that part of 
the law the federal Commission, probably would have instituted 
a proceeding and perhaps ordered the destruction of the Penn- 
sylvania rates. Such a step, however, the railroads appeared 
to think, would be a useless gesture in view of the fact that, 
according to the facts within their own knowledge, carriers by 
water and trucks had taken a considerable volume of short haul 
traffic from them and thereby converted the Hoch-Smith scale 
rates into paper rates on which shipments were made only in 
instances where the shipper could not obtain truck or water 
transportation. 

The fact that the hearing was to be before representatives 
of the Trunk Line Association as well as before representatives 
of the Central Freight Association was taken to mean that 
members of the former would also establish short haul rates so 
as to give steel makers in their territory the benefit of a like 
adjustment. 

Nothing was said about Illinois Freight Association lines in 
the formal notice of the Central Freight Association announcing 
its proposal and the holding of a hearing thereon. It was assumed 
at the Commission, however, that the lines of that association 
would meet the move made by the C. F. A. lines. 

The proposal did not evoke hostility at the Commission. The 
fact was brought out, on tests of combinations based on the two 
scales, that there would be no conflict worth noting, if any at 
all. That is to say, combinations could not be made of the two 
scales that would have the effect of breaking down the Hoch- 
Smith structure on long hauls. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 22261, Interstate Amiesite Co. et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Order modified to become effective on May 28, on 30 days’ notice. 

No. 23433, Fisk Rubber Co. vs. B. & M. et al., and No. 23742, 
Fisk Rubber Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Roland W. Boyden and 
Charles A. Dana, as receivers of Fisk Rubber Co., made parties 
complainant herein. 

No. 22854, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. vs. A. V. I. et al. 
Order modified to become effective on June 11, 1931, upon not 
less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 23093 (Sub. 12), Bertrand Cooperative Oil Co. et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to 
intervene. 

I. and S. 3437, cotton baling ties and buckles, between points 


* in southern territory. Proceeding reopened for further hearing 


at such time and place as Commission may hereafter direct, in 
so far as it relates to less-than-carload rates on cotton baling 
ties and buckles. 

Smith & Co. vs. C. & A., 171 I. C. C. 605. Petition of J. E. 
Tilford, agent of carrier parties to this proceeding, for a post- 
ponement of the effective date in Fourth Section Order No. 
10511, sweet potatoes from points in western Kentucky and 
Tennessee, entered in that case, denied, sufficient justification 
not having been shown. 

No. 22773, F. H. Crow Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
Complainants’ petition for reargument and reconsideration by 
division 3 of issue of undue prejudice denied. 

No. 16000, Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce & Shipping 
vs. A. & R. et al. Original order further modified by permitting 
rates required by aforesaid supplemental order to be made 
effective on April 20, 1931, upon not less than 15 days’ notice. 

No. 24257 (and Sub. 1), Colorado & New Mexico Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association vs. A. V. I. et al. Midwest Coal Traffic Bu- 
reau permitted to intervene. 

No. 23867, Farmers’ Union Oil Companies et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al. Robert E. Marsland permitted to intervene. 

No. 24267, Refiners’ Oil Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Carroll- 
Binder Co., Home Oil Co., Penn Oil Co. and Fulton & Alexander 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 24257, Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion vs. A. V. I et al. Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 24021 (Sub. 1), Ralph Hurst & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Titman Egg Corporation and M. Augenblick & Bro., Inc., 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 24253, Swift & Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Creamery Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24257 (Sub. 1), Routt County Coal Operators’ Association 
vs. A. V. I. et al. Tlinois Coal Traffic Bureau permitted to 
intervene. 


Willow Springs 
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No. 24326, Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al. Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 21978, Manassa Timber Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. Order 
modified to become effective on June 4, 1931, upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 22192, J. B. Preston Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. C. & O. et al., 
No. 22263, Richmond Mica Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al, 
No. 22225, U. S. Mica Manufacturing Co. vs. C. C. & O. et al. 
and I. and S. 3346, ground mica from Richmond, Va., to Central 
territory. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record 
as made. 

Finance No. 7539, Northern Pacific et al. construction. Time 
prescribed in supplemental certificate within which the Northern 
Pacific and Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. shall 
commence and complete construction of branch line of railroad 
therein authorized is extended to April 1, 1932, and December 
31, 1934, respectively. 

Finance No. 6450, N. O. T. & M. bonds. Supplemental order 
of January 26, 1928, as modified by supplemental order of July 
10, 1928, is further modified so that principal amount of first- 
mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series D, therein authorized 
shall not exceed $5,975,000. 

No. 24082 (Sub. 1), Imperial Elevator Co. vs. G. N. Greater 
Grand Forks Traffic Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 24099, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Lincoln 
Sand & Gravel Co. permitted to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line class rates, and No. 
15879, Eastern class rate investigation. Lake Champlain & 
Moriah Railroad Co. asks modification of findings so that it be 
exempted from participation in joint rates, made upon the bases 
prescribed. 

No. 17000, part 3, cotton. Carriers ask modification of 
report and orders, 165 I. C. C. 595, by striking therefrom the 
requirement set forth in appendix G thereto, as follows: “In any 
instance where the rate via the shortest route over which car- 
load traffic can be moved, without transfer of lading would be 
3 cents or more higher than a rate arrived at over a longer route 
due to a greater proportion of the distance passing through a 
lower-rated territory, the latter will be the rate-making route.” 

No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products within western 
district and for export. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Spencer, 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., and Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., ask recon- 
sideration and modification of findings in 164 I. C. C. 619-822, 
page 666 thereof, wherein Commission said that Montana and 
other interests asked that rates on flaxseed be made uniformly 
2 cents higher than rates on wheat, in lieu of 112 per cent of 
the wheat rates prescribed in 107 I. C. C. 35, and that a reversal 
of the above findings was not warranted. Petitioners contend 
reversal is warranted and ask rates on flaxseed that will permit 
production and transportation of same on an equal basis with 
wheat and other grains. 

No. 15584, Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925. E. B. Boyd, for 
carriers parties to supplemental order of October 7, 1930, asks 
further amendment of order by postponement of effective date 
for a period of ninety days beyond April 27, or for such time as 
will permit Commission to conclude its consideration of fourth 
section application No. 14228. 


No. 23342, National Paper Box Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening and further consideration. 

No. 23506 (and Sub. 1), Independent Coal Tar Co. vs. B. & A. 
et al. Defendants ask that brief filed by complainants be struck 
from files of Commission and that an order be made requiring 
return of copies of said brief served on parties of record. 


No. 22585, Kaw Valley Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ Traffic 
Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants ask for further 
postponement of effective date of order for such time as may be 
necessary for them to properly comply therewith. 

No. 22181 (and Sub. 1), Endicott Forging & Manufacturing 
Co. et al. vs. Erie et al. Complainant asks for reopening and 
reconsideration by full Commission, on record as made. 

No. 16148 (and Sub. 1), Sinclair Wyoming Oil Co. vs. C. & 
N. W. et al., and No. 16696 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co. vs. C. & A. et al. Defendants ask reconsid- 
eration and modification, upon present record, of report and 
order dated March 3, 1931. 

No. 23184, The Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. Complainant asks rehearing. 


No. 22932, J. M. Card Lumber Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Com- 
plainant asks rehearing or reconsideration. 

No. 22975, E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. vs. C. St. P. M. 
& O. et al. 
tion. 

No. 18194, Boston Wool Trade Association vs. A. & W. et al. 
The complainant asks further hearing for purpose of proving 


Complainant asks reopening and further considera- 
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reparation, and entry of such further order or orders as may 
seem reasonable and just to Commission. 

No. 19670, Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. Com- 
plainants ask for rehearing, reargument and modification of 
orders in respect to first paragraph: “Estimated weights on 
cucumbers per bushel hamper (carloads), from origins on the 
L. & N. to certain destinations in Michigan” and for considera- 
tion of facts and evidence in connection with two cars (viz.: 
FGE-15324 and BREx-65721), less-than-carloads, of sweet potatoes 
charged for as carloads, no consideration having been given by 
Commission in its report. 

No. 21107 (and Sub. 1), City of St. Paul vs. C. B. & Q. et al 
Defendant rail lines ask reconsideration by Commission and 
oral argument. 


L C. C. REPARATION POWER 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the ninth circuit, in No. 
6284, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Bay Transport Company 
and Southern Pacific, appellants, vs. Arizona Grocery Co., ap- 
pellee, and Southern Pacific Co. and Santa Maria Valley Railroad 
Co., appellants, vs. Arizona Grocery Co., appellee, on appeal 
from the federal court for the district of Arizona, has denied 
that the Commission has power to award reparation when it 
has found a rate formerly prescribed or approved by it to be 
unreasonable. The appellate court has reversed the judgments 
of the district court, thereby putting itself on the same ground 
as the district court in Eagle Cotton Oil Co. vs. Southern. (See 
Traffic World, January 17, p. 151.) 

Briefly stated, the facts are that in 1921 in Traffic Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz., vs. Director-General, 62 
I. C. C. 412, the Commission prescribed a rate of 96.5 cents on 
sugar from California points to Phoenix, Ariz. The carriers 
complied with the order by the publication of rates of 96 cents 
and later 86.5 cents and 84 cents. Subsequently, in 1928, in a 
case of the same title, 140 I. C. C. 171, the Commission decided 
that the rates published in compliance with its order in the 
first case were unreasonable, not only for the future, but also 
for the past. It awarded reparation upon shipments made in 
1923, 1924 and 1925 under rates published in conformity with 
the first order. 

When the order of reparation was made, the carriers de- 
clined to pay and suit was brought in the district court for 
Arizona. The trial court held that the Commission’s reparation 
order was valid and rendered judgment for the plaintiff. There- 
upon the carriers appealed. The plaintiff was represented by 
Frank L. Snell, Jr., of Phoenix; the Santa Fe by E. W. Camp 
of Los Angeles and Gerald E. Duff of San Francisco; and the 
Southern Pacific by J. E. Lyons and A. Burton Mason. 


The opinion was delivered by Judge Wilbur. It discusses 
the powers of the Commission as to the making and changing 
of rates and the giving of awards of reparation, as well as the 
contentions of the grocery company in support of the Com- 
mission’s action, each point made by Judge Wilbur showing the 
cases upon which the opinion was based. 


According to Judge Wilbur, the appellee’s answer to the 
contention of the appellant railroads was that the order of the 
Commission in the first case, fixing a maximum rate of 96.5 cents, 
was not a fixing of a just and reasonable rate, but that it was 
the duty of the carrier by its tariffs to fix a rate which was 
just and reasonable, not exceeding the maximum rate named 
by the Commission. Therefore, it was claimed, according to 
Judge Wilbur, the rate attacked in the subsequent proceeding 
before the Commission was not only a rate fixed by that body, 
but one fixed by the carrier, and if the rate so fixed by the car- 
rier was in fact unjust and unreasonable, the Commission in 
a subsequent case had a right to declare the rate charged by 
the carrier to be unjust and unreasonable and to award repara- 
tion. 

“It was also contended, as we understand it,” said Judge 
Wilbur, “that even if the decision of the Commission in the first 
case is held to be a fixing of a just and reasonable rate, never- 
theless the rate thus established for the future was established 
in the exercise of the quasi-legislative power of the Commission 
and is not res judicata, and that upon the complaint of a shipper 
claiming to be damaged by the rates charged by the carriers, 
the Commission, acting in a quasi-judicial capacity, can review 
its action theretofore taken in its quasi-legislative capacity, can 
determine that the findings so made by it in its quasi-legislative 
capacity were erroneous, the rate established unreasonable and 
unjust, and render judgment in favor of the shipper for the 
difference between the rate as found by the Commission in 
its quasi-legislative capacity and the rate found by it in its 
quasi-judicial capacity to be reasonable and just.” 

In the course of his discussion of that proposition, Judge 
Wilbur said it would be absurd, it seemed to the court, to say 
that the Commission was empowered to prohibit the further 
collection of a freight rate established by the carrier on the 
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ground that it was unjust and unreasonable and to replace that 
rate with another which was also unjust and unreasonable, that 
is, not just and not reasonable. 

“The statute does not authorize or suggest the imposition 
of tentative rates pending an investigation or of rates pendente 
lite in an investigation,” said Judge Wilbur. “Its power in the 
first place is to declare a rate unreasonable and unjust, and 
having so declared to replace it with a rate which is reasonable 
and just.” 

Judge Wilbur said that the contention of the appellee was 
based upon the complex language in section 15 (1) in which are 
mentioned maximum and minimum and maximum or minimum 
rates as if the inclusion of those words modified the power to 
prescribe just and reasonable rates. 

“We think the phrase ‘just and reasonable’ applies through- 
out the whole portion of the sentence involved in rate making,” 
says the opinion, “and therefore applies to the maximum or 
minimum or to the maximum and minimum, as the case may 
be. Otherwise it would be absurd to provide that the carrier 
should thereafter be compelled to conform to the order of the 
Commission.” 

In discussing the observations of the appellee about quasi- 
legislative and quasi-judicial powers, the court suggested that 
the Commission would be in better position in support of what 
it had done if it was contended that the whole transaction was 
in the exercise of quasi-legislative power. 

“If the second fixing or refixing of the rate by the Com- 
mission as a basis for reparations is legislative,” says the opin- 
ion, “the only limits upon a retroactive act, other than the 
Constitution, would be the limitations of the transportation act 
defining the powers delegated. to the Commission. The only 
constitutional restriction upon the legislative power retroactively 
to reduce rates, suggested by the appellants, is the constitutional 
prohibition against the taking of property without due process 
of law. That is, it is argued, the Commission, having estab- 
lished a legal and lawful rate, the freight charges thus fixed, 
allowed and collected become the property of the carrier and 
cannot by a new retroactive law be arbitrarily taken away by 
legislative fiat. This position seems to be well taken. 
Whether we regard the power of the Commission in establishing 
a just and reasonable rate as a basis of reparation as judicial 
power or as legislative power, in either event rates established 
by the legislative power and collected by the carrier cannot 
be taken from it because it is subsequently determined to be 
excessive, whether the belated determination is by court or 
legislature, or, to use the phrases more commonly applied to the 
acts of the Commission, whether such subsequent determina- 
tion is quasi-legislative, administrative or quasi-judicial—in 
either event a rate established by law—lawful when charged, 
remains lawful when attacked later by the shipper. The view 
we have expressed is supported by all the decisions of state 
courts construing laws establishing rate-regulating bodies having 
power to grant reparations for excessive rates charged by the 
carrier.” 


In support of that proposition, Judge Wilbur cited M. K. & 
T. Ry. vs. R. Com. of Texas, 3 S. W. (2) 489; Id., 13 S. W. (2) 
680; Mathieson Alkali Works vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 147 Va. 
426, 37 S. E. 608; Miller Mill Co. vs. L. & N. Co., 207 Ala. 253, 
92 So. 797; Young Co. vs. Payne, 127 Miss. 48, 89 So. 782; Bon- 
fils vs. Public Utility Com., 67 Colo. 563, 189 Pac. 775; Northern 
Pacific Ry. Co. vs. Dept. of Public Works, 136 Wash. 389, 240 
Pac. 362; Texas & Pac. Ry. Co. vs. R. R. Comm., 137 La. 1089, 
69 So. 837. 

Judge Wilbur said it was clear that a blanket order fixing 
a rate from a state as large as California to an adjoining state 
might result in individual rates that would in fact be unrea- 
sonable and unjust. For instance, said he, if a sugar factory 
were established on the west bank of the Colorado River it 
would be unreasonable, no doubt, to charge the maximum rate 
for transporting sugar across the river to Yuma, Ariz., but the 
Commission was bound to consider such a possibility in fixing 
its maximum rate, and no doubt did so. If new conditions arose 
later which rendered rates fixed by the carrier unreasonable 
the shipper affected could ask for the establishment of a new 
rate, said he. The Commission could then reexamine the situ- 
ation and establish a new rate, but there was no reason why 
an allowance of reparation should be made, said he, adding that 
the shipper’s remedy would be a seasonable application for a 
change of rate before any serious damage had been suffered. 


VALUATION OF M. M. & S. 

In Valuation No. 251, Munising, Marquette & Southeastern 
Railway Company, opinion No. B-794, 34 Val. Rep. 714-44, the 
Commission, by division 1, has found fihal value of the carrier's 
owned and used property to be $3,034,784, and of used but not 
owned property, $10,105, as of June 30, 1916. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published wo West Publishing Gen St. yh ee Copyright, ” 
1931, by Weet Publishing 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Court of Appeals of Maryland.) Features of statutes giv- 
ing justices of county courts, mayor of Baltimore, and county 
commissioners supervisory and regulatory power over ferries 
held repealed by Public Service Commission Laws (Code Pub. 
Gen. Laws 1924, art. 37, secs. 3-7, 11-13, and art. 23, secs. 346- 
418).—Bay Bridge Ferry Corporation vs. County Com’rs of Queen 
Anne’s County, 153 Atl. Rep 441. 

Subsequent statute, revising subject-matter of former statute, 
and evidently intended to replace it, although not explicitly 
so stating, repeals former statute.—Ibid. 

Subsequent statute completely covering subject-matter of 
previous statute need not embrace every provision of former 
statute to repeal it (Code Pub. Gen. Laws 1924, art. 37, sec. 3, 
and art. 23, secs. 346-418).—Ibid. 

Statutory provisions relating to ferries belonging to public, 
except those giving mayor of Baltimore and county commission- 
ers powers over them, held unrepealed by later statutes (Code 
Pub. Gen. Laws 1924, art. 37, secs. 3-7, 11-13, and art. 23, secs. 
346-418) .—Ibid. 

County commissioners having no authority to grant ferry 
license, mandamus to compel them to grant license held properly 
denied (Code Pub. Gen. Laws 1924, art. 23, secs. 346-418).—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Court, in which 
railroad receivership was pending, had power to create prior lien 
for expenses of receivers.—New York Trust Co. et al. vs. Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. et al., 46 Fed. (2d) 248. 


Order authorizing receivers to secure loan from government 
and give specified security held not to create lien superior to 
existing liens (transportation act 1920, sec. 210). 


In authorizing railroad receivers to obtain loan from gov- 
ernment under transportation act 1920, sec. 210 (41 Stat. 468), 
receivers were authorized to deposit as collateral security for 
the loan a series of receivers’ certificates constituting with an- 
other series of certificates a first lien on the property in the 
hands of the receivers subject to certain divisional mortgages. 
The government contended that as proceeds of the government 
loan were used for administration expenses, it had also a re- 
ceiver’s expense lien.—Ibid. 


Railroad foreclosure decree held not to provide lien for 
government loan secured by receivers’ certificates prior to first 
mortgage bond issue under reorganization plan. 


The foreclosure decree ordered sale of the property subject 
to certain mortgages and liens, including the government loan 
and the certificates securing it, and also required the purchaser 
to pay obligations, indebtedness, and liabilities of the receivers 
prior to first mortgage bonds, and provided for enforcement of 
such indebtedness or liabilities by retaking of mortgaged prop- 
erty and reselling it. There was an indebtedness due from 
receivers apart from the receivers’ certificates.—Ibid. 

Purchaser of railroad at foreclosure sale held to have com- 
plied with decree as to government loan secured by receivers’ 
certificates by delivering its first mortgage bonds to government 
in substitution for the certificates.—Ibid. 

Secretary of the Treasury and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held authorized to consent to substitution of security 
for ee loan to railroad (transportation act 1920, sec. 
210).—Ibi 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of Natienal Reporter 
published by bag Publishing Co* St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, ae, 
931, by West Publi shing Co.) 





TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Eastland.) Insufficiency 
of verdict to support judgment apparent on face of record must 
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be noticed by appellate court as fundamental error.—Morrison 
vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 35 S. W. Rep. (2d) 215. 

Finding that delay in delivering telegram proximately caused 
mother’s injury by failure to reach son before death was in- 
consistent with finding that delay en route was sole proximate 
cause of injury, leaving judgment unsupported.—Ibid. 

Sustaining or overruling of exception challenging sufficiency 
of special defense, if error, is fundamental, requiring no assign- 
ment.—Ibid. 

Plea that plaintiff, suing for delay in sending telegram, failed 
to reach son’s bedside because of his own negligence en route, 
constituted defense.—Ibid. ° 

Finding that delays en route proximately caused injuries 
by failure to reach son’s bedside was not rendered immaterial, in 
action for delay in sending telegram, because of imperfections 
in plea.—Ibid. 

Conflicting findings on material issues will not support judg- 
ment.—Ibid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit.) Insurer paying 
fire loss can sue party responsible for fire and insured is not 
necessary party (Comp. St. Okl. 1921, secs. 209, 6767). 

Comp. St. Okl. 1921, sec. 209, requires action to be prose- 
cuted in name of real party in interest, but provides that this 
shall not authorize assignment of thing in action, not arising 
out of contract. Section 6767 prescribes form of fire policy 
under which insurance company on payment of loss is subrogated 
to right of recovery, and such right is to be assigned to the 
company. Hynds et al. vs. Schaff, 46 Fed. Rep. (2d) 275. 

Where ownership of cotton was in dispute, railroad agent 
was justified in refusing to issue bill of lading to party sub- 
sequently adjudicated not to own it.—Ibid. 

Where railroad had no shipping directions for cotton and 
shipment was prevented by injunction, it held the cotton as 
warehouseman, and was liable only for negligence.—Ibid. 

Evidence showing only that engine might have thrown 
sparks or coals causing fire would not support recovery for the 
fire. 

The evidence showed that all engines throw sparks, and 
that their escape cannot be absolutely prevented, but there was 
no evidence that defendant’s engines set the fire, that sparks 
or coals were thrown in the direction of the cotton destroyed, 
or came in contact with it, or were seen to be emitted, and no 
showing of want of care.—Ibid. 





(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Evidence held 
insufficient to establish railroad negligently failed to refrigerate 
apple shipment properly in transit.—Inzerillo et al. vs. Chicago, 
B. & Q. R. Co., 35 S. W. Rep. (2d) 44. 

Evidence held insufficient to establish railroad’s negligence 
in manner of reloading when transferring apple shipment to 
other car.—Ibid. 

In action for damage to apple shipment, shipper was re- 
quired to show damage from cause for which carrier was liable. 
—Ibid. 

Evidence held insufficient to establish carrier negligently 
delayed apple shipment, or damage from delay.—lIbid. 

Proof of delay alone is not prima facie evidence of negli- 
gent delay in interstate shipment.—Ibid. 

Demurrer to evidence was properly sustained, where shipper, 
having elected to stand upon specific grounds of carrier’s neg- 
ligence, failed to prove case as alleged.—Ibid. 

Letter by carrier’s claim adjuster, primarily referring to 
efforts of compromise and declining claim, but still tendering 
offer of settlement, held not admission of liability.—Ibid. 

Carrier’s claim adjuster’s statement fruit “might” have been 
damaged held not admission it was damaged.—lIbid. 

No inference of liability arises merely from effort to com- 
promise.—Ibid. 

Law favors compromise and will not penalize party who 
endeavors to effect it.—Ibid. 

Plaintiffs, under petition alleging specific negligence of car- 
rier, were not, after judgment of involuntary nonsuit, entitled 
to leave to file amended petition setting up general negligence 
(Rev. St. 1919, secs. 1274, 1277, 1550, 1551). 

Rev. St. 1919, sec. 1274, provides for amendments before 
judgment when they do not “change substantially the claim 
or defense”; section 1277, for amendments after judgment, as to 
matters of form and without invading substantial rights, for the 
purpose of supporting the judgment; and sections 1550, 1551, for 
amendments after verdict and judgment.—Ibid. 

Having saved no exception to refusal to allow amendment 
of petition after nonsuit, plaintiffs could not, in reviewing court, 
urge such point as ground contained in motion to support order 
granting new trial.—Ibid. 

Where court grants new trial without stating reason, it will 
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be assumed court sustained motion upon all grounds therein 
contained (Rev. St. 1919, sec. 1454).—Ibid. 

Court cannot, after expiration of term in which nonsuit 
judgment was rendered, grant new trial of own motion.—Ibid. 

Where motion to set aside nonsuit and for new trial is con- 
tinued to subsequent term, court may not sustain motion or 
grant new trial sua sponte, except upon grounds contained in 
motion.—Ibid. 

Though statute of limitations had run, Kansas City Court 
of Appeals declined to award new trial to plaintiffs after non- 
suit; plaintiffs having had day in court and ample time and 
opportunity to pursue available remedy (Rev. St. 1919, sec. 1514). 
—Ibid. 

It is trial judge’s privilege and duty to sign and settle bill 
of exceptions.—Ibid. 

Trial court having found against parties upon issue of fact 
on motion to set aside and amend bill of exceptions, appellate 
court could not interfere or convict trial court of error.—Ibid. 


KENTUCKY RATE CASE 


“Due to the high level of freight rates from, to and between 
points in inland Kentucky, that has prevailed for decades past 
and now prevails, it has been impossible to induce capital to 
develop this section, because of these high rates,’ says the 
brief for complainants in No. 21373, Commonwealth of Kentucky 
et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., and a sub-number, and 
Fourth Section Application 13470. submitted by Attorney Gen- 


_eral J. W. Cammack and other counsel. 


The complaint brings into issue class and commodity rates 
between points in Kentucky and points in official classification 
and western trunk line territories. 

“We do not know of any other border territory which has 
suffered so much at the hands of the carriers,’ says the brief. 
“The defendants have employed all the mechanics of rate-making 
to arbitrarily inflate the rates from, to and between Kentucky 
points. 

“In doing this they have entirely disregarded rate relation- 
ships and have erroneously assumed and even now contend that 
freight rates have nothing to do with the development of in- 
dustry. 

“Although practically surrounded on three sides by lower 
rated territory, we do not know of another state where the rates 
between that state and contiguous states have been as high as 
the rates which have been applied by these carriers for many 
years between Kentucky and points in official territory.” 

Kentucky asks that the Commission find: 


1. That class and commodity rates (on traffic normally moving 
on class rates or percentages thereof in official classification territory) 
between all points in Kentucky and points in official classification 
territory shall be governed by the official classification, and shall 
not exceed the scale set forth in Appendix E (or key point rates not 
in excess of Appendix E rates) in the Commission’s report in the 
Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, except that arbi- 
traries prescribed between territories defined in subsequent findings 
(excepting those prescribed for the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
stations in Kentucky) and the territory defined in Finding 3 of said 
report, shall also apply between all points in Kentucky and points 
defined in subsequent findings above referred to (excepting those 
prescribed to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway stations in Kentucky) 
in the matter provided in said report, and that any rates in excess 
of the rates prescribed herein are and will be for the future unjust, 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to Ken- 


tucky, and unduly preferential of other points defined in said 
complaint. 
2. That any rates on classes or commodities (on traffic normally 


moving on class rates or percentages thereof between official and 
western trunk line territories) moving between points in Kentucky and 
points in western trunk line territory in excess of the rates prescribed 
by the Commission for similar distances between points in official 
classification territory and points in the Western Class Rate Inves- 
tigation, Docket No. 17000, part 2 (164 I. C. C. 1), governed by the 
western classification, are and will be in the future unjust, unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to Kentucky, 
and unduly preferential of points in official classification territory. 

3. That such findings be made with respect to the rates on other 
commodities not excepted herein other than those above defined as 
_~ Commission may consider proper from the evidence adduced 
nerein. 

4. That petitioning carriers herein are not entitled to any relief 
from the operation of the fourth section, except on the grounds of 
circuity, and such other reliéf as may be deemed necessary for short 
and weak Class 2 and 3 lines; and that all other requested relief 
should be denied. 


The southern carriers, in a brief submitted by W. N. 
McGehee and other counsel, insist that “no merit attaches to 
the complaints and that they should be dismissed.” The carriers 
say the only ground complainants have for asking that different 
treatment be accorded Kentucky in the class rate adjustment 
from the north than is accorded other southern states, is the 
fact that when considered as a unit the density of traffic in 
Kentucky exceeds that of any other southern state. 

“But for the accidental fact,” continue the carriers, “that the 
main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway extends through 
eastern Kentucky and that nature has deposited an abundant 
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supply of bituminous coal in the mountains thereof, Kentucky, 
from a traffic standpoint, would show up worse than any other 
southern state, notwithstanding the large amount of overhead 
traffic that passes over the lines of the carriers in this state.” 

The carriers further contend that the record in the case 
makes it plain that it would be improper to adjust class rates 
to reflect traffic densities alone and that that is due to the fact 
that other important factors more than offset traffic densities. 
It is asserted that the record shows that the density of traffic in 
Kentucky compares favorably with that in the north “but the 
transportation conditions are wholly dissimilar,” and that operat- 
ing conditions in Kentucky are more difficult than those which 
obtain in the north. 

“While the density of tonnage in Kentucky is not unlike that 
prevailing in the northern states,” say the carriers, “the greater 
number and steeper grades; the more numerous and pronounced 
curves; the more shorter hauls; the extraordinary large empty 
car movement; the preponderance of low grade traffic; and the 
low competitive rates on which same moves constitute such an 
array of adverse facts as more than overcome the presumption, 
if there be such, that like traffic density justifies similarity of 
class rates.” 

Official classifications lines also ask that the complaints be 
dismissed. 


FUTURE OF NEW ENGLAND ROADS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In answer to a letter from Governor Joseph B. Ely, of Massa- 
chusetts, Commissioner Eastman stands by the position he took 
in his separate view in the Commission’s report on consolidation 
of railroads, that the New England roads should not be made 
parts of systems west of the Hudson. The governor expressed 
concern with respect to the control of New England roads. He 
asked Mr. Eastman to write to him in reference to the situation 
with such detail and suggestions either by way of opinion or 
otherwise as might feel warranted by all the circumstances. 

Joining New England railroads to lines west of the Hudson, 
Mr. Eastman suggested, presented the danger of New England 
losing control over its own affairs. Mr. Eastman suggested that 
there might be equal peril in overcentralization of business in 
New York as there was in centralization of government in Wash- 
ington. 

“If the heads of New England industries become mere man- 
agers or superintendents or clerks for absentee owners,” asked 
Mr. Eastman, “where then will be the opportunity and outlet 
for the tenacity, ingenuity, enterprise, hardihood, and daring 
which have built up and preserved New England industry in the 


past? Bear in mind that New England lacks neither population 
nor wealth nor industrial skill and experience. Quite the 
reverse.” 


Commenting on the holding of large blocks of stock by the 
Pennsylvania in the Boston & Maine and the New Haven, Mr. 
Eastman suggested that it would be possible for New England to 
get rid of such foreign ownership, if it had the will. He said 
that perhaps the Pennsylvania was more interested in keeping 
other trunk lines out of those systems than in controlling them 
itself. In summing up his views Mr. Eastman said: 


1. While I attach no great importance to this pdint, it may be 
recalled that there have been times in the past when the New Haven 
and the Boston & Maine were dominated or largely influenced by 
interests outside of New England. I refer to the domination of 
the New Haven at the time of the Mellen regime by J. P. Morgan & 
Company and _to the influence which the American Express Com- 
pany and the Pullman Company exerted at a somewhat earlier period 
in the councils of the Boston & Maine. In both instances, as is well 
known and was definitely established by investigations, the results 
were disastrous or at least injurious to the public interest. _ 

_2. The question presented is more than a mere railroad question; 
it involves the welfare of New England from a much broader point 
of view. This is, I think, a most important consideration. Even 
if it were clear, which it is not, that New Englanders cannot operate 
and finance their railroads quite as well as certain outside interests, 
it might still be wise to maintain local control. I say this because 
I feel so strongly that the future of New England depends upon 
the preservation and exercise by the New England people of the 
independence, vigor, enterprise, and other hardy qualities of mind 
and character which have distinguished them in the past. It is 
difficult to believe that New England will prosper as a province or 
dependency. Its strength comes, not from its natural resources, but 
from its people, and if they become mere tenants or underlings, 
that strength will wane. The railroads are a big and vital part of 
modern community life. If the New England people permit to be 
transferred to absentee interests the control of their railroads, not- 
withstanding that New England has population, wealth, and ability 
amply sufficient to support, finance, and operate those railroads, will 
it not tend to sap New England initiative and vigor and react upon 
its commerce and industry? This may seem a sentimental considera- 
tion, but I think it goes to the heart of the problem. 

3. Some seem to believe that if the New England railroads were 
made appendages of the trunk-line systems notable advantage would 
be gained from the elimination of junction points and the operation 
of through lines under a single management, and that new “access” 
would be gained in this way to other sections of the country. I ques- 
tion whether there is substance in this idea. If the New England 
railroads were taken over by the trunk lines, in all probability they 
would continue to be operated, for sound management reasons, very 
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largely as separte units, just as the Boston & Albany is now operated 
by the New York Central. There is no reason that I know of to 
believe that it would be any easier than it now is to reach other 
parts of the country or that changes in rates would result by rea- 
son of the unification. The main change would be that the executives 
of the New England railroads would drop down one step in authority 
and would be named by and report to higher authorities outside 
of New England. 

4. New England has some natural advantages, and the chief of 
these are its proximity to the sea and its many excellent harbors, and 
its close intercourse with Canada. The maintenance and develop- 
ment of strong coastwise steamship lines to other parts of the country 
are of great importance to New England. Such coastwise lines com- 
pete in many ways with the railroad trunk lines. I find it difficult 
to believe that the trunk lines, if they were in control, would do 
as much as independent New England lines to encourage free inter- 
change of traffic and the establishment of joint rates with these 
steamship companies. The differential rates which have been main- 
tained westbound over the routes through Canada to points in the 
United States have always been highly prized by the New England 
shippers. The through traffic moving on these rates has much to do 
with the maintenance of a good volume of traffic over the north- 
and-south New England lines. It gives vitality and vigor to these 
lines, to the especial benefit of the northern New England states. 
I think it most improbable that the trunk lines, if they were in 
= would permit these differential routes and rates to be con- 
tinued. 

5. Some seem to think that trunk-line control would give more 
railroad competition to New England. Of course much would depend 
upon the particular plan of control. If the Pennsylvania were allowed 
to dominate both the New Haven and the Boston & Maine, it is 
a little difficult to see how that would add to competition upon any 
theory. But even if the New England railroads were apportioned 
among four or more trunk-line systems, it is doubtful whether any 
gain in competition would result. The Storrow committee, as a re- 
sult of its investigation, reached the conclusion that the “real rail- 
road competition of value to New England, and which it is important 
to preserve, is in the transportation facilities furnished from the 
western and northern New England boundaries to other portions 
of the United States and Canada,” and that ‘‘competition within 
New England is distinctly secondary in importance to the New 
Englander provided he has the choice among the various New 
England gateways and the routes available through them.” 

6. It should not be overlooked that competition between railroads 
has lost some of its importance, because of the keen competition 
which now exists and is rapidly growing between the railroads and 
other transportation agencies, such as motor vehicles, water carriers, 
pipe lines, and airplanes. This competition with other transporta- 
tion agencies, indeed, presents a problem which calls for the exer- 
cise of the utmost initiative and enterprise on the part of the rail- 
roads, and it will probably also require an extension of the field 
of public regulation. I think it not unlikely that the railroads will find 
it necessary to introduce quite radical innovations in both service and 
rates, and to coordinate with and utilize these other agencies of 
transportation to some considerable extent. If the problem is to be 
worked out in the best way with a minimum of merely destructive 
competition and a maximum of improvement in the sum total of 
transportation and the charges therefor, public cooperation will be 
needed. If New England control of the major New England railroads 
can be preserved, it seems to me that it will be far easier to secure 
this cooperation and to maintain cordial relations with the New 
England people, than it would be if these railroads are transferred 
to the control of absentee interests. 

These are some of the considerations which it seems to me that 
you may well keep in mind in reaching conclusions upon these rail- 
road consolidation questions. They may not be controlling but at 
least they are important and deserving of weight in the balance 
when it comes to determining which way the scales of judgment tip. 
May I also suggest that roseate promises of what will be done if 
this or that plan is adopted may reasonably be appraised with some 
skepticism. At all events they demand thorough, cold-blooded analysis, 
and it should be ascertained whether it is possible to convert them into 
legally enforcible conditions of performance. 

I have made no comment in this letter upon plans for the union 
of New England railroads with each other. All that I have to say 
upon that matter was said in my statement in our report on 


Consolidation of Railroads. 
EASTERN CONSOLIDATION 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Further progress in the plan for consolidation of the eastern 
railroads into four systems was announced following a con- 
ference between executives of the four principal railroads and 
officials of the railroad brotherhoods this week. 

The cooperation of the unions is generally acknowledged as 
necessary in the consolidation. If serious objections should be 
raised by the labor unions the railroad unions have manifested 
some hostility toward further consolidation of railroads, in the 
belief that it would reduce the number of employes. Some of 
the rail executives, however, have insisted that it would not 
materially affect the employes. 

The bid for brotherhood support of the merger plan is 
designed to offset opposition led by Senator Couzens, of Mich- 
igan. The railroad executives have decided on the strategy of 
taking the four-party plan out of politics and labor support is 
regarded as indispensable to this end. While no announcement 
as to the exact nature of the discussion with the labor heads 
was made, it is understood that informal conversations looking 
to the maintenance of present wages and working conditions 
and the prevention of reduction in the number of jobs con- 
stituted the essence of the parley. 

At the close of the meeting the following formal statement 
was issued: 


A conference was held between the various interests in the 


question of the four-party plan and further progress was made. 
Those who participated 
Atterbury, Elisha Lee, A. 


in the meeting were as follows: W. W. 
J. County, and C. B. Heiserman for the 
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Pennsylvania; Daniel Willard for the Baltimore and Ohio; : oo 7 
Bernet and Herbert Fitzpatrick for the Chesapeake and Ohio; A. H. 
Harriss and J. G. Walber for the New York Central. 


President Atterbury said no further conferences were needed 
at this juncture to discuss further details concerning the con- 
solidation plan and that he expected none to be called. The 
matter is now in the hands of counsel for the roads to present 
to the commission, he indicated. 

“The attorneys for the four roads are at work on the four- 
party plan, but I do not know when it will be given to the 
Commission,” he said. 


B. & O CONTROL OF ALTON 


The Commission has permitted the protective committee 
for the stockholders of the Chicago & Alton to intervene in 
the finance cases in which the Baltimore & Ohio is seeking 
approval of its acquisition of the Alton. The Commission stated 
specifically, however, that it was not taking any position with 
respect to matters set forth in the intervening petition of the 
stockholders’ committee. (See Traffic World, March 14, p. 639.) 


The Baltimore & Ohio has submitted to members of the 
Commission a mem. randum in opposition to granting of the 
petition of intervention filed by the stockholders’ protective 
committee of the Chicago & Alton in Finance No. 8657, applica- 
tion of the Alton Railroad Company for authority to acquire the 
Alton properties, and Finance No. 8658, application of the Balti- 
more & Chio for authority to acquire control of the Alton Rail- 
road Company by purchase of stock. (See Traffic World, March 
14, p. 639.) The stockholders’ committee has filed a reply to the 
memorandum, in which it is asked that if the Commission enter- 
tains any doubt concerning the granting of the petition for inter- 
vention that the matter be set down for oral argument. The 
committee says the magnitude of the public and private interests 
involved is too great for the disposition of the petition as if it 
were a routine motion. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended March 21 totaled 
741,942 cars, according to the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. This was an increase of 7,680 cars 
above the preceding week this year, but a reduction of 133,443 
cars below the same week last year. It also was a reduction 
of 220,458 cars below the corresponding week in 1929. 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended March 
21 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,821 and 6,086; live 
stock, 1,808 and 1,844; coal, 33,834 and 31,944; coke, 2,167 and 2,393; 
forest products, 2,193 and 3,436; ore, 787 and 1,687; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 59,956 and 68,322; miscellaneous, 64,926 and 83,729; total, 1931, 
171,492; 1930, 199,441; 1929, 228,713. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,818 and 2,974; live 
stock, 1,430 and 1,522; coal, 32,882 and 32,556; coke, 3,866 and 4,934; 
forest products, 1,450 and 2,768; ore, 940 and 3,051; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 46,555 and 52,477; miscellaneous, 58,125 and 79,807; total, 1931, 
148,066; 1930, 180,089; 1929, 200,396. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 259 and 262; live 


stock, 23 and 44; coal, 27,675 and 28,631; coke, 275 and 312; forest 
products, 944 and 1,564; ore, 110 and 164; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,239 
and 7,272; miscellaneous, 6,663 and 8,593; total, 1931, 42,188; 1930, 


46,842; 1929, 49,661. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,922 and 3,674; live 
stock, 1,138 and 1,275; coal, 17,128 and 16,393; coke, 525 and 470; | 
products, 10,677 and 16, 554; ore, 785 and 1, 064; merchandise, Ee ©. Es 
37,488 and 40, 894; miscellaneous, 51,811 and 61, 718; total, 1931, 123, 474: 
1930, 142,042; 1929, 150,360. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,763 and 9,159; 
live stock, 6,426 and 6,126; coal, 5,658 and 5,256; coke, 965 and 1,306; 
forest products, 9,365 ‘and Bay 085; ore, 408 and 400: merchandise, L. 
C. L., 27,301 and 32,220; miscellaneous, 27,506 and 36,535; total, 1931, 
86, 392; 1930, 108,087; 1929, 115,351. 

Central Western district:’ Grain and grain products, 11,642 and 
10,304; live stock, 8,869 and 8,528; coal, 7,644 and 8,489; coke, 121 and 
183; forest products, 5,306 and 10, 639; ore, 2, 489 and 3, 185; merchandise, 
. © L., 29,677 and 34,332; miscellaneous, 42,239 ‘and 50,399; total, 
1931, 107, 987; 1930, 125, 459; 1929, 137,617. 

Southwestern ‘district: Grain and grain products, 5,409 and 5,198; 
live stock, 1,764 and 1,902; coal, 3,150 and 3,550; coke, 76 and ag? > 
est products, 4,028 and 6, 954; ore, 397 and 492: merchandise, L. C 
15,011 and 15, 928; miscellaneous, 32,508 and 39,299; total, 1931, 62, 3433 


. 1930, 73,425; 1929, 80,302. 


Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 38,634 and 37,657; live 
stock, 21, 458 and 21,241; coal, 127,971 and 126, 819; coke, 7,995 and 
9,700; forest products, 33 963 and 58, 400; ore, 5,916 and 10,043: mer- 
chandise, Ee Ss. Bits 2,227 and 251, 445; miscellaneous, 283,778 and 
360,080; total, 1931, 14 vce 1930, 875, 385; 1929, 962,400. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1931 1930 1929 
Five weeks in January............ 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February........... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Week ended March 7............ 723,534 873,716 947,539 
Week ended March 14............ 734,262 881,308 958,601 
Week ended March 21............ 741,942 875,385 962,400 
OD oo bse CSdaees wees ein ete 8,525,960 10,383,860 11,184,332 
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LOSS AND DAMAGE PAYMENTS 


Loss and damage payments of railroads reporting to the 
freight claim division of the American Railway Association in 
1930 amounted to $36,239,640, a decrease of 3.2 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous year. The greatest decrease in the in- 
dividual items or causes under which the payments are recorded 
is shown in connection with fire or marine loss and damage, 
26.5 per cent. Other causes in connection with which substantial 
reductions are shown include wreck, 25.8 per cent; improper 
handling, loading, etc., 17.8 per cent, and defective equipment, 
16.4 per cent. 

Increases in payments were shown under the headings 
freezer or heater failures, 46 per cent; robbery entire package, 
43.9 per cent; robbery other than entire package, 10 per cent, 
and improper refrigeration or ventilation, 3.2 per cent. 

Individual commodities accounting for 5 per cent or more of 
the total payments are shown as follows: Fresh vegetables, 
15.9 per cent; fresh fruits, 9.4 per cent; live stock, 6.5 per cent; 
new furniture, 5.4 per cent, and manufacturers and miscellaneous 
articles not separately indexed, 12.5 per cent. 

A summary of the report follows: 











. 1930 1929 —Decrease— 
Rovugn handling ........6.0. $10,677,977 $11,375,379 $697,400 6.1 
Uniocated Gamage .......605% 8, 792,046 8,180,009 612,037 *7.5 
Concealed damage ............ 3'099,776 3,029,399 70,377 *2.3 
MINE co oras'a © cai date iael-a 0: 0.cocarn'owr 515% 2,405,113 2,601,873 196,760 7.6 
Defective equipment ......... 2,260,607 2,702,552 441,945 16.4 
Ee ae ree 1,802,834 2,429,693 626,859 25.8 
Loss entire package.......... 1,487,551 1,664,718 177,167 10.6 
Freezing or heater failure.... 1,306,561 894,865 411,696 *46.0 
Other unlocated loss.......... 1,302,637 1,419,051 116,414 8.2 
Error Of GMAPIOVE. «...<......s08 670,597 734,604 64,007 8.7 
Robbery entire package ...... 664,532 461,697 202,835  *43.9 
Improper handling, loading, 

Se Se cee oe eee 609,446 741,303 131,857 17.8 
Improper refrigeration or ven- 

RR rrr ore 192,183 477,139 15,044 *3.2 
Robbery other than entire 

SE errr ee 325,723 296,106 29,617 *10.0 
Fire or marine loss or dam- 

NE, 5b trate cree eae hae ae aitare s 181,409 246,664 65,255 26.5 
I FON acne cies ccin aces 160,646 177,914 17,268 9.7 
NN ire 6 ase. ola pene’ ne RO SIE 7,62 4, 270 §=$28,175,642 $551,372 2.0 
Be CI ve wacsass dewevwios a 61 5, 370 9,257,324 641,954 6.9 

NN i. a with w dia adaverd eae alone $36,239,640 $37,432,966 $1,193,326 3.2 

*Increase. 


On the basis of the total number of cars loaded with revenue 
freight, loss and damage claims paid by the railroads in 1930 
averaged 78 cents a car, compared with 68 cents in 1929. 

For the five years ended with 1930, there has been a reduc- 
tion of $5,446,715, or 18.2 per cent, in the amount of loss and 
damage claims paid on all commodities except fresh fruits, 
melons and vegetables. At the same time there has been an 
increase of $3,499,040 in the amount of loss and damage on 
fresh fruits, melons and vegetables for the same period. 

The railroads in 1930 received 2,417,110 claims growing out 
of loss and damage to freight shipments, which was a reduction 
of 8 per cent under the number received in 1929. Of the total 
number received, 75.7 per cent were either paid, declined or 
withdrawn within thirty days, while 15.5 per cent were adjusted 
between thirty and ninety days after receipt. 


TARIFF RULE CHANGES 


The Commission, by means of a sixth section permission, 
has authorized the carriers to disregard Rule 15 of Tariff Cir- 
cular ‘No. 20 until October 1. The carriers heretofore have been 
subject to an order requiring them to observe Rule 15 ever since 
October 10, 1930, but the effective date of the order has been 
postponed from time to time. 

In another report the Commission has authorized carriers to 
depart from the requirements of Rule 12 (b) of Tariff Circular 
No. 20 in respect of the opening and closing of navigation on 
the Great Lakes, upon condition that they publish a note to the 
effect that in applying the provisions of a preceding paragraph 
the date on which final instructions are received for transporta- 
tion via the water line will be considered the date of acceptance 
of the shipment via that line. The note also is to say that the 
rate to be applied will be the rate in effect on the date ship- 
ments are received for transportation at points of origin. 

Special permission No. 103284, of January 10, also pertain- 
ing to the publication of tariffs, has been amended by substitut- 
ing June 20 in lieu of May 10 as the date upon which tariffs 
shall be brought within thé requirements of Rule 4 (k) of Tariff 
Circular No. 20. 








PRICE OF STEEL RAILS 


Attorney-General Mitchell, of the Department of Justice, has 
announced that the department has begun an investigation with 
reference to the question raised by Senator Couzens, of Michigan, 
as to the price paid by the railroads for steel rails, to determine 
whether action should be taken under the anti-trust laws. 
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Problems of the Electric Railways 


Central Electric Railway Association, Comprising 3,737 Miles of Electric Interurban Railway 
Between Chicago and Pittsburgh, Pushing Development of Freight Traffic—Adjustment of 
Electric Railway to New Order Resulting in Many Experiments in Service—Largest Or- 
ganized System of Interurban Lines—Trap Car Service by Truck Generally Adopted 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 





transportation facilities to changed | : 

economic conditions is nowhere 
greater than on the electric interurban 
railways, speaking generally, and, if it is 
true that it takes a crisis of some kind to 
bring out the best in a man, it is also prob- 
ably true that a corporate organization, 
transportation or otherwise, will not get 
down to showing what it can do until it is 
faced with a serious threat of one kind or 
another. 

Contact with officials of the electric raii- 
way lines that are spread over Indiana and 
Ohio, forming the largest connected net- 
work of interurban lines in the world, 
readily develops the fact that they feel they 
are facing a test of a fairly crucial order. 
But they are doing that with optimism and 
evidence of a high degree of resourcefulness. 
Their task is one of adjusting a transporta- 
tion system primarily designed for pas- 
senger carrying, as such needs were viewed 
when the century began, to a world in which ’ 
the automobile has made extensive changes. an all a 
The country over, passenger travel has left ——eeeroreoonre’w _—oo 
rails at a startling rate in the last decade. igh-powered electric locomotives haul trains of ten or more cars on frequent 
The adjustment that the electric railways schedules over the electric railways of Indiana and Ohio. 
must make not only involves recognition of 
that fact, but of the further and, perhaps, more impor- _ traffic, both passenger and freight, that the automobile 
tant fact that their competitive problems are those of the has made such a change. The electric lines must be made 
short-haul carrier. It is just in the field of short-haul over from primarily passenger carrying agencies into 

freight carriers, as well as passenger car- 
—_ pay riers, and with respect to both types of 
| business their services must be placed on a 

competitive basis with the automobile. 


P tespore the strain of adjusting mins mee mies gk ~ ’ ry 








Short-haul Carrier vs. Same 


One would naturally expect that the com- 
| petition set up by common carrier busses 
| and trucks would strike more directly at 
short-haul rail carriers than at steam roads 
generally. Officials of the Indiana and Ohio 
electric lines do not uniformly admit that 
to be the case but, whether it is or not, the 
lines composing the Central Electric Rail- 
way Association offer one of the most 
interesting studies in transportation evolu- 
tion presented by rail carriers today. 

Store-door delivery and pickup and every 
other innovation in service that is receiv- 
ing attention from rail carriers is being 
closely studied by officials of this group of 
electric lines, and they have themselves been 
the originators of a number of develop- 
ments. Door-to-door service is generally 
conceded to be one of the principal advan- 
tages offered the shipper by common carrier 
Fort Wayne freight terminal of the Indiana Service Corporation. trucks. As, to a substantial extent, the 
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freight service of the electric line must be regarded as directly 
competitive with truck service, that question of pickup and 
delivery is more urgent with the electric line than with rail 
carriers as a class. 

“We have investigated store-door delivery, the container car, 
and every other idea that has come along,” said an official of 
one of the largest operating organizations in the association. 
“We haven’t yet found the thing we want—something We are sure 
will place us on a competitive basis with the truck, from the 
point of view of pickup and delivery, and will retain for us the 
advantage of rail haul for the line movement.” 

Though no action with reference to store-door pickup and 
delivery has been taken by the association, as such, individual 
members have launched their own experiments, ranging all the 
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way from pickup and delivery at previous station-to-station rates 
and various forms of “ferry-truck” service, to the more orthodox 
devices of tightening up schedules, putting on new equipment, 
and straightening roadbed. 

A progressive attitude is emphatically in evidence. As a 
whole, the lines composing the association have been eyeing 
store-door delivery somewhat amorously, but, while they are dis- 
posed to view the lady with favor, they have not been convinced 
that she would be more than an expensive luxury. 


Pickup and Delivery 
“There is a trend toward pickup and delivery, but we don’t 
like it at station to station rates,” said one official. “‘A number 
of people have spoken enthusiastically of the results of particular 
plans in operation in other parts of the country, but so far we 
haven’t seen convincing evidence that net profits have been 
increased.” 
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Despite that, one member line in the association has begun 
a service giving pickup and delivery at no increase in rates, and 
it is known that others have made their plans for steps in that 
direction, at least. 

At present the lines comprising the Central Electric Railway 
Association have a mileage of 3,737 of strictly interurban line, 
extending, roughly from Pittsburgh, on the east, to Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois, on the west, and from Louisville and Cincinnati, 
on the Ohio River, to Detroit and other points in lower Michigan. 
Some forty companies are included in the association member. 
ship, a number of which operate street railway systems in the 
cities and towns served, as well as interurban lines. It is by far 
the largest organized system of connecting interurban lines any. 
where, operated on steam road principles. 
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A 1931 map of the lines of the 

electric interurban railway com- 

anies belonging to the Central 

lectric Railway Association— 

3,737 miles remain of the 5,300 

miles of line that was in exis- 
tence in 1920. 


The association was formed in 1906, shortly after or about 
at the conclusion of the principal construction period. Its activi 
ties were largely devoted to coordination of passenger service 
at the time of its formation, which was then conceived to be the 
business of its members. Since, and with special prominence it 
the last few years, freight traffic problems have bulked increas 
ingly larger, the association performing a function with respect 
to its members similar to or paralleling the combined functions 
of the steam railroad freight and passenger associations. 


The Way of Transportation History 
Under an enthusiasm like that which, in the last few years, 
has created a nation-wide network of air transport lines, a large 
part of the electrical railway mileage was constructed betweel 
1900 and 1905. Construction after that was principally to fill in 
gaps and provide feeders, according to L. E. Earlywine, secre 
tary and treasurer of the association. There has been little or 
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no construction since 1915, when Mr. Earlywine came to the 
association, he said. Briefly the history of the lines is repre- 
sented by that early period of construction, extension and growth 
up to about the time of the war, when transportation of all kinds 
was at a “premium”; the advent of the automobile in a whole- 
sale way following the war, which resulted in the tearing up of 
a considerable portion of the early construction; and since then 
consolidation of remaining properties and intensive “trimming 
of sail” for the storm brought on by the new order. 

Not less than 5,300 miles of track were being operated in 
1920, about the time the abandonment process began, according 
to Mr. Earlywine. ‘A lot of that which has been abandoned 
never should have been built,” he said. “Nearly all of our line 
parallels steam railroads and a good deal of the early construc- 
tion was ill advised.” 

The consolidation period began about five years ago, but in 
its major aspects is covered by the last two years. Along with 
the consolidation of different properties there has been a large 
amount of reconditioning of plant, represented by elimination of 
curves, building around towns, laying of heavier rail, and other 
elimination of disabilities that resulted from the original concep- 
tion of the properties as primarily passenger carrying agencies. 
Besides outright mergers or consolidations of the last few years, 
a number of properties of different ownership have been brought 
under a single operating management for the economies possible 
in that way and better service afforded. 

Speaking broadly, in the last few years the association has 
directed its principal attention to increasing the freight business 
of the member lines. Two main courses have been followed in 
that connection, the first being the unification of the services 
within the system of electric railways, and, second, extension of 
their joint services with steam lines. In some cases the latter 
has represented an effort to regain steam connections with re- 
spect to through routes and rates that had been in existence 
prior to the war. Individual lines allowed arrangements of that 
sort to lapse at the time of the war, when passenger business 
was good. 

Following the return of the railroads to private operation 
after the war, however, establishment of joint arrangements 
between the electric lines and the steam roads was more actively 
sought. The steam roads gave their attention more closely to 
building up long-haul and through business, it was explained, 
and were generally willing to give the electric line a place as a 
tap or feeder line. 

First Joint Freight Tariff 


A major step in the cultivation of freight business was taken 
in 1926, when the first joint freight tariff for all the member 
lines was issued by the association. It has been. issuing joint 
passenger tariffs since 1908. That joint freight tariff was fol- 
lowed, in 1927, by issuance of a joint tariff by the association 
covering despatch freight. Shipments of that class had been 
handled on passenger trains of individual lines for a great many 
years. But uniformity in the rates and services was brought 
about through the association issue, the rates being made 
ww 150 per cent of first class, under the C. F. A. 
scale. 

In the meantime, in 1926, a number of lines had originated 
a “trap car” service to stimulate their freight business. 

Under contract arrangements with local cartage companies, 
shipments conforming to steam railroad trap car minimums were 
hauled between industries and the electric line freight houses at 
no charge over the station-to-station ra.es. That practice has 
since been generally adopted by the lines in the association, the 
cost of the trucking service being absorbed only in connection 
with shipments classified fourth class or higher. The truck, in 
that way, serves as an industrial siding, in the case of shippers 
having a volume of goods justifying it. Rails have in some cases 
been extended to industry shipping docks, but as a rule that has 
not proved economical. The lines were originally laid out with- 
out reference to industrial districts; they ordinarily pass directly 
through residential areas where streets are paved, making the 
cost of constructing sidings very high. 

The trap car service performed by trucks has stimuated 
the freight business of the lines, though it is not clear in every 
case that it has more than paid its cost, it is said. But, so far 
as the writer knows, that kind of coordination of rail and truck 
facilities has not been tried by any other group of carriers on a 
similar scale. 

Joint Routes and Rates 


Energies of the association for the last three or four years 
have been particularly directed toward establishment of steam 
carrier connections and the building up of through business. 
Considerable progress has been made. A full line of class rates 
1S Maintained to southern territory via the Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati gateways, in connection with the steam lines. Joint rates 
are Maintained with the Mississippi Valley Barge Line via Cin- 
Cinnati and with the Federal Barge Line via East St. Louis and 
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Cairo. Those arrangements were negotiated entirely through 
the association. Individual lines have maintained joint rates 
with rail connections for a good many years, and in some in- 
stances practically a full line of joint rates is in effect. To date, 
the association has issued no tariffs providing commodity rates 
on commodities other than iron and steel and live stock, but 
individual members maintain commodity rates on a long list 
such as sand and gravel, stone, newspapers, coke, etc., generally 
on the rail basis applicable between the points served. The ex- 
tent to which these one-time exclusively passenger carrying lines 
have gone into the freight business is indicated by Mr. Early- 
wine’s statement that there are probably fifty per cent more 
commodity tariffs in effect now than ten years ago. Some of 
the lines have been in the freight business since they were built, 
but the shift in emphasis has been general. 

With the changes in management and policy there have 
been important changes in physical plant and ownership. At a 
rough estimate, nearly two-thirds of the total mileage in the 
association has been brought under the cofitrol of five separate 
managements, so far as operation is concerned, in the last few 








NOVEL COAL SAMPLING TRUCK 

A new way for the motor truck to take business away from 
the railroad has been devised—though the object of the device 
was not that. This development in transportation is related 
by the Bureau of Mines of the Department of Commerce, which 
has placed in service an automobile truck especially equipped 
for the taking of samples of coal at the mine. 

“This truck, which embodies many novel mechanical fea- 
tures, is designed to facilitate the work of the bureau in its 
studies of the characteristics of coals from the different fields,” 
says the department. 

Approximately 1,000 coal samples are analyzed monthly, 
the work involving more than 100,000 different chemical deter- 
minations annually, it is pointed out by Scott Turner, director 
of the bureau. 

A swing-hammer type crusher adjusted to crush the coal to 
less than one-fourth inch mesh, directly connected to a four- 
cylinder gasoline engine power unit, is mounted on a specially 








designed truck body. From the crusher the coal passes through 
a “riffie’ which accurately splits it into two equal parts, the 
first step in reducing the thousand-pound sample collected at 
the tipple to the five-pound sample required for the laboratory 
tests. An air compressor, driven from the same power unit, 
supplies compressed air to clean the crusher and riffle after 
preparing each sample in order that the next sample will not 
be contaminated by any coal remaining in the crusher. 

“Formerly considerable time was consumed first in shipping 
the sampling equipment from one railroad station to another and 
from the station to the mine and then in crushing each thousand- 
pound collected sample by hand to one-fourth inch size as re- 
quired by the standard method of sampling,” says the depart- 
ment. 

“With the new truck considerable time is saved both in 
moving from one mine to another in a district and in crushing 
and reducing the sample after it has been collected. It is esti- 
mated that twice the number of samples can now be taken and 
prepared at practically the same cost and in the same time as 
formerly.” 
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years. Perhaps the most individual operating arrangement is 
that represented by the Electric Railways Freight Company, 
which operates the freight service for a number of individual 
companies in northern Ohio. The system over which the com- 
pany operates extends almost completely across the northern 
part of the state, reaching into Pennsylvania and serving such 
cities at Toledo, Cleveland and Sandusky. An express service 
similar to that of the old steam express companies has been 
provided on this same system since about 1910, by the Electric 
Package Agency. A recent innovation in connection with the 
service of the Electric Railways Freight Company is the devel- 
opment and use of the Bonner Railwagon System (see Traffic 
World, Feb. 14, p. 405), a truck-trailer of unique design, trans- 
ported between cities on a specially constructed flat car. 

The largest group of lines under a single management is 
that making up the Indiana Railroad System, operated by Insull 
interests, extending from Louisville to the northern part of Indi- 
ana, with an extensive network in the central part of Indiana. 
The Chicago, South Shore and South Bend, commonly referred 
to as the South Shore Line, also an Insull operated line, is also 
a member of the association. Only a few months ago a “ferry 
truck”’ service was placed in operation by it, providing store- 
door pickup and delivery on shipments meeting a prescribed 
minimum, on the container principle. The truck trailer equip- 
ment in that case is rolled on and off the flat cars at the termi- 
nals. 

Another important combination of lines under a single man- 
agement is the Cincinnati and Lake Erie, extending from Cincin- 
nati to Toledo, and serving such intermediate points as Dayton, 
Columbus, Springfield and Lima, O. 

Store-door Pickup and Delivery 

A full fledged system of store-door delivery and pickup on 
all L. C. L. shipments, rated fourth class or higher, was placed 
in operation by the Terre Haute, Indianapolis and Eastern Trac- 
tion Company, January 6, on its approximately 200 miles of line 
between Terre Haute and Richmond, Ind. The pickup and de- 
livery is performed by local cartage companies at the points 
served, under contract with the electric line. The arrangement 
applies over the entire line, with the exception of Indianapolis 
and New Castle. At those points it is possible for a shipper to 
get store-door delivery without any addition to the station-to- 
station rates by billing a number of shipments sufficient to make 
the trap car minimum to the delivering cartage company. The 
full pickup and delivery service at the other points served by 
the line is performed without additional charge over that for 
the rail haul. According to J. G. Naughton, general passenger 
and freight agent of the company, it has resulted in a substan- 
tial increase in the volume of shipments, with a satisfactory 
increase in net revenue as well as gross, in the few months the 
service has been in effect. 

Not long after it put in the store-door service, the T. H. I. 
& E. instituted another novel feature. Arrangements were made 
to permit agents of the line at the respective stations to take 
orders for merchandise to be transported over the company’s 
line, forward them over the company telephone wire to the 
agent at the point at which the goods were to be purchased, at 
no cost to the individual or firm placing the order. The agent 
receiving the order then places it with the firm from which the 
purchase is made. Orders placed in that way for despatch or 
“express” shipment can be delivered to any part of the line in 
from one to three hours, it is stated. 


A Problem in Coordination 

These and other parts of the program of the association and 
the individual lines are rapidly changing the character of the 
service performed. The problems faced are complicated by the 
fact that the electric lines must not alienate or antagonize the 
steam roads. The electric lines do not of themselves constitute 
a self-sufficient system of transportation. They must have the 
support of the steam roads if they are to survive as a useful part 
of the nation’s transportation facilities. In that respect, another 
aspect of the general problem of transportation coordination is 
presented by the two, the electric interurban railway and the 
steam railraad. The electric lines themselves are coordinating 
their services with those of their new competitor, the highway 
carrier, where that seems wise. 

In the territory served, the lines give overnight service on 
freight shipments up to approximately 100 miles, and second 
morning delivery up to 200 and 300 miles. The service is, as a 
rule, faster than that provided by the steam roads. Passenger 
business still provides about 60 per cent of total operating rev- 
enue of the lines of the system, according to Mr. Earlywine, but 
the freight business is showing a steady growth, while the other 
is declining. 

It remains for the lines to find some general solution of the 
problem of store-door delivery and other adjustments must be 
made before the rocks are passed. But that there is still a place 
for the electric interurban railway is emphatically asserted by 
their officials. 
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MOTOR RAIL SERVICE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Southern Pacific, by J. R. Bell, its Washington attorney, 
has laid, it is believed, a question of size and importance on the 
doorstep of the Commission. It is a freight classification and 
freight tariff providing for the transportation of freight by the 
Pacific Motor Transport Company in facilities of its own and 
of the Southern Pacific and the San Diego & Arizona, although 
the two steam railroads mentioned are not shown as parties 
either to the classification or the freight tariff. They are dated 
to be effective on May 1. The freight tariff is marked Pacific 
Motor Transport Company local express tariff No. 5, I. C. C. No. 
1. The classification is described as Lewis A. Monroe’s express 
and fast freight classification No. 4, I. C. C. No. 1, “applying on 
traffic transported via the Pacific Motor Transport Company by 
truck.” 

In his letter of transmittal Mr. Bell referred to a contract 
between the Southern Pacific and the transport company as 
containing the method to be used in giving the service sug- 
gested. That contract is under close scrutiny by the Commission. 

While the classification and the freight tariff are physically 
in the files of the Commission and accessible to the public, they 
have not been placed in the files of the Commission. They are 
being held up while the questions raised by them are under 
consideration. 


The first question raised was as to how the railroads could 
allow their facilities to be used without being parties to the 
tariff and classification, assuming that the transport company 
lawfully could file its tariffs with the regulating body. Broadly 
speaking, the Commission has no jurisdiction over trucks or 
motor busses where and when such vehicles are owned and 
operated by corporations distinct from the railroad corporations. 
The question as to the extent if any of the Commission’s juris- 
diction over motor vehicles owned and operated by railroad 
companies subject to its jurisdiction has never been distinctly 
raised. 

Filing of the tariff and classification so soon after the climax 
had been reached in the hearings by Chairman Brainerd and 
Examiner Flynn in No. 23400, motor transport coordination, 
brought the two tariff publications into sharp relief throughout 
all parts of the Commission interested primarily in the rates 
and services of the railroads. Interest in them was heightened, 
if possible, by the fact that, about two years ago, the Com- 
mission, informally, investigated the joint service performed by 
the Boston & Maine and the Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company, whereby shippers were enabled to obtain truck trans- 
portation at lower charges, it was alleged, than if the goods had 
been shipped by consignors who took their freight to Boston 
& Maine freight stations. The traffic and tariff parts of the 
Commission frowned upon that arrangement. They could not 
find support, in the law, for such an arrangement. They could 
not act upon the then already general belief among railroad 
traffic men and also among Commission men that there should 
be a joining together of the railroad and the motor vehicle. 
Congress had not then nor since made any statute enabling such 
coordination of the two forms of transportation. 


The service offered in the tariffs mentioned is in southern 
California and between points in southern California and points 
in Arizona. The Pacific Motor Transport Company operates 
under the laws of both California and Oregon. 


Less-than-carload class rates shown in the transport com- 
pany’s tariff are higher than class rates on the steam railroads. 
Less-than-carload class rates are mentioned for the reason that 
traffic that has moved on the railroads on such rates is what 
the trucks have taken from the railroads to a large extent. 
The less-than-carload fourth class rate from Los Angeles, Calif., 
to Tucson, Ariz., for example, by railroad, is 112 cents a hundred 
pounds. The motor transport rate is 116 cents. Fourth class 
is applicable, on the railroads, for instance, on soap. 


The motor transport company, however, is not likely ever 
to be called upon to carry a less-than-carload quantity of soap 
from Los Angeles to Tucson for the reason that its freight tariff 
establishes commodity rates, any quantity, from Los Angeles to 
Tucson, applicable on soap and other commodities, of 100 cents. 
Among the other commodities to which that 100-cent rate applies 
are cement, plaster, wallboard, paper, newsprint, bags, petro- 
leum products, washing powder and roofing materials. The rail- 
road carload rate on those commodities from Los Angeles to 
Tucson is 82 cents. 

Pick-up and delivery are included in the commodity rates 
mentioned. But if the consignor or consignee perform either 
of those services there is to be a deduction of 2.5 cents a hun- 
dred pounds. 

The transport company, however, does not hold itself to 
transport anything other than the articles of freight rated lower 
than fourth class. The first four classes, as a rule, apply on 
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less-than-carloads. They are known as the less-than-carload 
ratings. But, as before set forth, the transport company offers 
any quantity commodity rates on articles in those ratings so 
that as to a large part of the classification submitted at the 
time the freight tariff was sent to the Commission, the classifi- 
cation is nothing more than a scrap of paper. 


MOTOR VEHICLE STATISTICS 


Registrations of passenger motor vehicles for 1930 showed 
a decrease from the 1929 figures, but motor truck registrations 
increased enough to make a slight gain of 0.08 per cent in total 
motor vehicle registrations for the year, according to reports 
of the 48 states and the District of Columbia to the Bureau of 
Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

“Registered automobiles, taxis and busses numbered 23,042,- 
840 for the year, a decrease of 78,749 vehicles from the 1929 
figures of 23,121,589; the registration of 3,480,939 motor trucks 
and road tractors showed a gain of 101,085 over the 1929 figures,” 
says the bureau. ‘The total registration of passenger vehicles 
and of motor trucks for the year amounted to 26,523,779, as 
against 26,501,443 in 1929. 

“The states and the District of Columbia collected in reg- 
istration fees, licenses and miscellaneous taxes in 1930 a total 
of $355,704,860, which is $7,861,317 more than they collected in 
1929. The revenue included fees on passenger cars and busses, 
on trucks and tractors and on trailers and motorcycles; also 
dealers’ licenses, chauffeur and operator permits, and miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

“In addition to passenger vehicle and motor truck registra- 
tions, 41 states reported a registration of 262,507 trailers, which 
is a gain of 69,463, or more than 36 per cent over the 1929 fig- 
ures. This gain in trailers is the largest made in any one year 
as compared with a previous year since the bureau began to 
compile detailed registrations in 1921. The motorcycle registra- 
tions of the 48 states and the District for the year amounted to 
107,811, a decrease of 7,034 from the previous year’s figures. 

“An eastern and a western state, New York and California, 
each report more than two million passenger vehicles and motor 
trucks registered in 1930. Each of five states, Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas, report more than one million 
registered. 

“After deducting $19,196,926 for collection and administra- 
tion expenses and $9,473,671 for miscellaneous items provided 
by various state laws from the total revenue collected of $355,- 
704,860, the states apportioned the remainder to the construction 
and financing of state and local roads in the following amounts: 
$222,146,682 for state roads; $68,577,899 for local roads; and $36,- 
309,682 was applied to state and county road bond indebted- 
ness. Some of the purposes for which the miscellaneous funds 
were spent included refunds stipulated by law; state highway 
patrol; city streets, and general funds of cities and states.” 


DIVERSION OF RAIL BUSINESS 


How marked has been the diversion of freight and express 
from the railroads to the motor truck in recent years is shown 
by a survey made by the research department of the Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Company in connection with its inland 
transportation insurance activities. 

From 1925 to 1930, inclusive, the report says, 3,340,373 motor 
trucks were produced in the United States, despite a decided 
drop last year, their value aggregating $2,335,002,862. 

In the same period, the average number of freight cars in 
use remained comparatively static, although general production 
activity increased about thirty per cent between 1925 and 1929. 

“We found,” said an official of the company, “that long dis- 
tance motor truck hauling began definitely to expand in 1923. 
Prior to that year most of the vehicular carriage of goods was 
for short distances only. 

“The production of one-and-a-half to two-ton trucks increased 
from 112,000 in 1928 to 523,000 in 1929, indicating the wider 
employment of the larger types of motor vehicles for haulage. 
In certain areas a noteworthy development has been the gain 
in the number of cattle transported to market by motor truck. 
Twelve market centers, for example, reported an eight per cent 
decline in the number of cattle arriving by rail in 1929, as com- 
pared with 1928, and a twenty per cent gain in the quantity 
delivered by automobile carrier. 

“In the operation of motor passenger lines, which have be- 
come fairly well stabilized since 1927, there was some falling 
off in the number of busses operating in 1930, as contrasted with 
1929—35,640 against 37,932—but this trend was counteracted to 
some extent by the use of larger busses with greater seating 
capacities. 

_ “Another competitor of the railroad is the airplane. The 
weight of domestic express matter transported by air increased 
from 1,733,092 pounds in 1926 to 2,500,000 estimated for last 
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year, while domestic mail shipments grew from 433,649 pounds 
in 1926 to an estimated 8,000,000 in 1930. The number of articles 
transported by airplanes rose from 51,459 in 1925 to 671,879 in 
the 1930 fiscal year, and in addition some 400,000 passengers 
were carried last year, in comparison with 5,782 in 1926. 

“That the railroads are alive to the competition in goods 
and passenger traffic presented by motor vehicles and planes is 
evidenced by recent reductions in passenger fares and the 
entrance into the operation of busses and air carriers by certain 
railway companies. The number of busses operated by steam 
and electric roads, combined, has increased from about 5,500 in 
1926 to nearly 13,000.” 


MOTOR TRUCK CERTIFICATES 


More testimony in the hearing on the application of the 
Keeshin Motor Express Company, before Commissioner Pence 
Orr, of the Illinois Commerce Commission, for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity, was received March 27, and adjourn- 
ment was taken to April 17. (See Traffic World, March 14, p. 
667.) The applicant is expected to require approximately two 
full days more to complete its case, and inquiry from railroad 
representatives present indicated that about five days would 
be needed to present the testimony of their witnesss in oppo- 
sition to granting the certificate. 

Only three witnesses were on the stand. They were W. E. 
Henry, traffic manager, Walgreen Company; R. M. Vowels, traffic 
manager, Montgomery Ward & Co., and R. W. Robertson, 
traffic manager, B. F. Goodrich Company. Their testimony 
was to the effect that the Keeshin company supplied a necessary 
service and that, if that or a similar service were not available, 
their companies would have to supply their own trucks for the 
work now being done by the trucking concern. To be forced 
to use their own trucks would be far less economical than the 
present arrangement, it was pointed out, as the privately owned 
trucks would have to make the return trip empty. Mr. Robert- 
son and Mr. Vowels testified they were each shipping about 
3,000 pounds a day by the Keeshin service. 

An interesting point was brought out in cross-examination 
of Mr. Henry by the railroad attorneys. He had stressed, as 
one of the advantages to him of the trucking service over serv- 
ice offered by the railroads, the fact that, when he had an 
emergency shipment for a store served by Keeshin, the ship- 
ment could be turned over to the motor line as late as 5:30 
or 6 o’clock in the evening and it would be delivered early the 
next morning. He was asked if the Railway Express Agency 
would not supply that service, delivering shipments the follow- 
ing morning after they were turned over to it. Mr. Henry’s 
reply was that the Express Agency would not make delivery 
until 10:30 or 11 the following morning, which was later than 
the Keeshin delivery, and that the express company would not 
accept shipments as late in the evening as the motor line. 

The Keeshin application is one of a dozen or so pending 
before the Illinois commission. So far as can be learned the 
commission has never granted a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to a common carrier trucking company in the state, 
though the law requiring such certificates has been on the books 
since 1920. Inquiry of the commission’s staff as to the reason 
for this elicited little more than that, until recently, there had 
never been a complaint against the services of the trucking 
concerns, and that their growth in importance had largely taken 
place in the last two or three years. A number of the appli- 
cations now pending are in response to citations of the commis- 
sion and it is understood that the program of the state regu- 
latory body contemplates bringing such services under its juris- 
diction as rapidly as possible. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Fatalities due to highway grade crossing accidents were 
the lowest in 1930 for any year since 1922, according to com- 
plete reports for the year filed by the railroads with the Com- 
mission. 

Complete reports for 1930 show that 2,020 persons lost their 
lives in grade crossing accidents, which was a reduction of 465, or 
nearly 19 per cent, compared with the number of fatalities in 
1929. Persons injured in such accidents in 1930 totaled 5,517, 
a reduction of 1,287 compared with the preceding year. In 
1930, there were 4,853 accidents at highway grade crossings, 
compared with 5,975 in 1929. 

This reduction of nearly 19 per cent in the number of fa- 
talities resulting from highway grade crossing accidents in 1930 
compared with 1929 took place in the face of an increase of 
approximately four per cent in all other fatalities on the high- 
ways of this country. 

“The railroads, in cooperation with various safety organ- 
izations, have for years waged a vigorous campaign in an effort 
to impress upon the public the necessity for exercising the maxi- 
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mum amount of caution in approaching and passing over high- 
way grade crossings and the marked reduction that has taken 
place in the number of accidents at such crossings is in part 
due to the increased cooperation of the public in this matter,” 
says the American Railway Association. 

“Elimination of all highway grade crossings is impossible, 
owing to physical reasons and prohibitive cost, but millions of 
dollars are being spent annually by the railroads for the removal 
of the most hazardous ones and for the purchase and installation 
of automatic warning devices, gates, signs and signals at other 
highway grade crossings in an effort to safeguard human life 
to the greatest extent possible at such points. 

“Class I railroads in 1929 spent $28,445,680 for additional 
protection to or elimination of highway grade crossings. Of 
that amount, the railroads alone spent $25,113,338 for separation 
of grades, while $589,941 were expended for abandonment of 
removal of highway grade crossings, and $2,742,401 were ex- 
pended for additional automatic warning devices, gates, signals 
and signs designed to protect human life at highway grade 
crossings.” 


HOME ON WHEELS 


What is said to be a new departure in railroad passenger 
transportation will be begun by an eatern railroad when it starts 
“popular-priced” Pullman sleeping car excursions. -An excursion 
train of Pullman sleeping cars, which passengers may uSe as a 
hotel in an over-night stop in Montreal, will be operated from 
Boston, with the excursion tickets including the privilege of using 
the “home on wheels” during the stop-over. The rates, including 
three nights’ use of the sleeping cars, will be less than one-half 
the usual fare in sleepers. Inauguration of the experiment over 
the Patriot’s Day week-end will be followed by establishment 
of the service as a regular week-end feature, if the innovation 
proves successful, the announcement says. 





FRISCO PASSENGER REVENUE 


Financial results of the St. Louis-San Francisco for Feb- 
ruary, the first month in which the two cents a mile passenger 
fares were in effect, have been received at the Commission in 
the form of that company’s monthly report. In that month the 
passenger revenue was $465,600, as compared with $737,077 in 
the corresponding month of 1930, a loss of $271,477. 

Figures showing the number of passengers carried in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, in comparison with the corresponding month of 
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1930, have not yet been received. Therefore, there is no founda- 
tion for speculation as to the effect of the reduction of the basic 
fare from 3.6 to 2 cents a mile. Even if there were, the person 
desiring to draw inferences would have to remember that the 
reduction in the basic fare was not the only one having a prob- 
able effect upon the revenues. Other reductions and changes in 
the passenger fare structure were made not only in February 
but in January and even earlier, so that whatever happened to 
the revenues in that month could not be attributed to the cut 
in the basic fare. Another factor that would have to be re- 
membered was the effect of the depression, the downward swing 
of which but few persons thought had been arrested before the 
coming of February, if at all. 

Revenues from all traffic of that carrier, in February, 1931, 
were $4,492,990, as compared with 5,719,538 in the corresponding 
month of 1930. 


REGULATION EQUALIZATION 


At the sixteenth annual meeting of the Southern Pine 
Association, held at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, resolu- 
tions were adopted calling for equal regulation of all forms of 
transport and asking Congress to grant power to the Shipping 
Board to regulate and control the rates of inter-coastal steam- 
ship lines after the fashion in which railroad rates are con- 
trolled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The resolution dealing with regulation of the inter-coastal 
rates calls attention to the “huge” proportions of that class 
of traffic and states that “commodities moving in such inter- 
coastal traffic compete with commodities originating in various 
sections of the country inaccessible to water, hence such inland 
traffic must move via rail at stabilized and regulated rates.” 
Due regard to differences in transportation agencies should be 
accorded in the regulation of the inter-coastal vessel rates, it is 
stated. 

A “willingness of this association to recognize their (rail- 
road) competitive difficulties,” is given as one of the reasons for 
the second resolution, dealing with regulation of all forms of 
transport. In addition to asking for equal regulation, the resolu- 
tion asserts there should be non-discriminatory taxation, and 
that a committee will be appointed by the association to meet 
with a railroad committee to work out a program that will bring 
about more friendly relations between the member mills and the 
railroads serving them. 





Ocean Shipping News 


GLOVER SAYS USE U. S. FLAG SHIPS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


An appeal to citizens of the United States to use U. S. flag 
vessels when they go abroad this summer on vacation trips 
has been made by W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster-General. 
He said the American merchant marine was now equipped to 
take travelers to every part of the world and even around it. 

“By patronizing vessels flying the American flag you are 
contributing to the prosperity of American industry and labor 
and at the same time aiding in throwing off the business depres- 
sion under which the United States has been struggling, along 
with practically every country on the globe, for the past few 
months,” said he, and added: 

Ships of the American merchant marine stand ready to take 
you to every part of the world and even around it. Perhaps you do 
not know that your government is very largely interested in these 
American steamship lines. Uncle Sam is a partner to the extent 
of millions of dollars through construction loans obtained from the 
United States Shipping Board and mail contracts awarded by the 
post office department, and one of the main reasons for this partner- 
ship is to restore the American merchant marine to the front rank 
in world shipping where it properly belongs. It has held that place 
before and your government is bound to place it there again. 

Recently, Glover went on to say, he was told that several 
hundred postmasters and their wives in this country were 
planning a summer outing to Germany and other European coun- 
tries and they were arranging to travel via a foreign-flag ship. 
The Assistant Postmaster-General said he got busy with those 
in charge of the tour and now this group would sail over and 
back on one of the great United States liners. 

“Why,” he asked their leader, “were you going on a ship 
of another flag?” 

The answer was it was thought all the ocean liners were 
either English or German ships—just an example of no thought 





being given to the fact that there are vessels flying the Ameri 
can flag, said Mr. Glover. 

“T can forgive that man for making such a mistake,” he 
added, “but it is very difficult for me to overlook the recent 
sailing on a foreign-flag ship of two members of Congress who 
are great friends of the American merchant marine on the floors 
of the Congress. 

“The ships of the American merchant marine await you and 
your goods. It is your service; sail and ship that way and thus 
help to foster a great American industry.” 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


As had been predicted, the sustained but slow improvement 
in full cargo rates in progress for several weeks has reached a 
point where shipowners consider it worth while to send ships 
to this side in ballast to take return transatlantic cargoes. 
Freight brokers’ reviews of the full cargoe trades report that 
at least one owner has demonstrated his belief that the present 
rates warrant a westward voyage in ballast. This development 
is received with some surprise at this time, however, as the 
rates have advanced slowly. At present the tonnage available 
is limited, but it is not expected that any great volume of ton- 
nage will move here in ballast for some time yet. 

The grain market continues lethargic, with rates on the 
basis of about 9 cents Antwerp-Rotterdam for the opening of 
navigation at Montreal and little interest being shown at this 
figure. No fixtures of grain cargoes have been reported during 
the past few days. 

There appears to be plenty of business available for coal 
carriers to the Plate for May loading, but owners are not greatly 
interested. One cargo was closed for April loading from Balti- 
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more to Buenos Aires at $2.90. There is also some inquiry for 
French Atlantic and west Italy. 

Activity in the sugar division continues for transatlantic 
cargoes, with several fixtures reported. A 4,400-ton steamer 
accepted 15s from Santo Domingo to United Kingdom-Continent 
for middle April and a 7,000-tonner took a cargo for second half 
April at 14s from Santo Domingo and 14s 9d from Cuba. De- 
mand for tonnage has now diminished somewhat, but business 
can probably be procured at similar rates for April-May loading. 
West Indies time charters for sugar to the United States have 
lapsed into inactivity and general time charter trades are un- 
changed. 

Activity in tankers is still confined to Black Sea business, 
where competitive bidding by owners appears to have been 
responsible for a drop in rates. 

A joint meeting of the northern and southern districts of 
the Pacific Westbound Conference will be held in San Francisco 
May 4, with E. J. Manion, assistant general manager of the 
Blue Funnel Line, acting as chairman. As yet no changes have 
been made in the rate structure of the conference, following 
the resignation of the Oceania & Oriental, States and Tacoma 
& Oriental lines; the latter lines now quoting a $2 differential 
to Oriental outports. 

J. D. Harrington, secretary of the East Coast Colombian 
Steamship Lines Conference, has notified shippers that common 
laundry soap is not affected by the recent revision of tariffs 
and classifications of common soap effective April 1. Common 
laundry soap will remain subject to the fourth class weight or 
measurement rate of 75 cents per 100 pounds, or 37 cents per 
cubic foot, as heretofore. 

The five American flag steamers operated in the north 
Pacific-United Kingdom service of the Pacific Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company are to be withdrawn from that service as they 
return to the Pacific coast and operated in the intercoastal 
service of the Quaker Line, in which they have heretofore been 
operated on the eastward leg of the voyage. They will be re- 
placed in the United Kingdom by other tonnage. The Quaker 
Line also is extending its service to Boston and Albany instead 
of confining it to Philadelphia as heretofore. 

The Osaka Shosen Kaisha and Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the 
foremost Japanese steamship lines, have entered into an oper- 
ating agreement for the purpose of eliminating duplication of 
services on various routes, according to advices from Japan. 
Details have not been made public, but it is understood that 
the agreement, which must be approved by the United States 
Shipping Board, so far as it affects American ports, is on ap- 
proximately the same basis as that of the three Italian lines in 
the transatlantic and Mediterranean trade and in some respects 
as that between the Hamburg-American and North German 
Lloyd. 

Beginning April 27, the Interocean Line will increase its 
fleet to six ships and will maintain a monthly service between 
north Pacific ports and Havre, Antwerp, and Rotterdam, ac- 
cording to Pacific coast advices. The Norwegian refrigerated 
motor ship Taranger will be the sixth ship. She will be the 
third refrigerated ship in the service. 


E. N. Marks and H. A. Coyle have resigned as vice-president 
and treasurer, respectively, of A. E. Ryan & Co., Inc., and organ- 
ized a company of their own under the name of Marks & Coyle, 
Inc., New York. W. F. Hubert, also formerly connected with 
Ryan & Co., has joined the new corporation as secretary. 

The proposal advanced by the Merchants’ Association to 
revise general order rates has been definitely rejected for at 
least another year, the association was advised by the special 
committee of the Custom House that studied the subject. 

Several weeks ago, as a result of complaints made by many 
shippers, the Merchants’ Association suggested that this com- 
mittee, which acts as adviser to the Treasury Department in 
the matter of general order rates, be called together to consider 
whether or not, in the light of changed conditions, the rates 
Should be revised. The committee held several meetings. At 
one of these meetings the Merchants’ Association placed before 
it details of claims made by several firms that charges on cer- 
tain classes of merchandise had been excessive. 

The committee reports that, while it has decided there will 
be no general revision of the rates at this time, any compjaints 
of excessive charges submitted to the Collector of Customs will 
be considered by representatives of the interested parties—the 
importer, the warehouseman or truckman and the collector— 
and will be subject to adjustment by agreement. Any adjust- 
ment made in this manner, the committee states, will be con- 
sidered as permanent and will apply to subsequent importations 
of the merchandise. 


Headquarters of the Gulf-Intercoastal Conference are being 
moved to Mobile, Ala., in accordance with the plan under which 
they are located alternately at the two ports. Ernest Holzborn, 
Mobile manager of the Luckenbach Line, is new conference 
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chairman, succeeding Neal M. Leach. The conference includes 
the Luckenbach Line and the Gulf-Pacific-Redwood Lines. 

Furness, Withy and Co., agents for the Prince Line, have 
been notified by their agents at Buenos Aires that the Argentine 
customs authorities have given notice that, in the future, the 
customs quay deposits will refuse to accept for storage therein 
cases of fine goods if marks, numbers, name of carrying vessel 
are not stenciled on sides. 

Members of the United States Load Line Committee, who 
have been holding a series of hearings at Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and New Orleans are expected to New 
York April 6. The hearing have been for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the views of shipping men in regard to application of 
the United States load line rules to vessels in foreign trade and 
to get suggestions and recommendations for the proposed 
application of similar regulations to vessels in coastwise trade. 
The members of the committee are: Norman F. Titus, chairman; 
H. B. Walker, vice-chairman; Capt. C. A. McAllister, David 
Arnott, Rear Admiral J. G. Tawresey, S. D. McComb, Laurens 
Prior and Robert F. Hand. 


OCEAN RATE ON SCRAP IRON 


The Shipping Board has dismissed the complaint in No. 61, 
R. A. Ascher & Co. vs. International Freighting Corporation, on 
a finding that the carrier’s rate of $8 a ton on scrap iron from 
New York to Buenos Aires has not been shown to be unjustly 
prejudicial in violation of section 17 of the shipping act, as 
alleged. 

The allegation was that the rate was unjustly prejudicial 
as compared with rates enjoyed by complainant’s foreign com- 
petitors shipping from the United Kingdom to Buenos Aires. 
The board said extended analysis of the record in no wise sup- 
ported any conclusion that such difficulties as complainant might 
encounter in marketing scrap iron in Buenos Aires were due 
to respondent’s rate of 71 cents a ton higher than the rate of 
another carrier or carriers from England to Buenos Aires, or 
that the respondent’s rate was or had been unduly prejudicial. 


SCIENCE AIDS SHIP STOWAGE 


“The analogy between correct stowage of a vessel and per- 
fect outturn is not a matter of guesswork and hope, but rather 
the result of the application of scientific methods developed by 
research, plus systematic care and planning,” says Dearborn 
Clark, assistant traffic manager, of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, in a statement making public the com- 
pany’s record as to damage for the last year. “Although a 
systematic approach to vessel stowage is no innovation with the 
modern ocean carrier, few shippers and consignees have prob- 
ably had opportunity to learn the lengths to which the modern 
steamship operator has gone and is going to gain a concrete 
and practical knowledge of that commodity relationship so 
essential to the procedure of proper stowage.” 

In the sailing ship days, Clark points out, stowage had to 
be, and was, an art. The necessity of making every foot of 
space count, together with the realization that the sailing vessel 
would not only roll and toss, but sometimes be on her beam ends 
for hours or even days at a time, precluded anything but the 
most slow and careful stowage. With the sailing ship displaced 
by the steamer, some of this difficulty disappeared. However, 
he points out that the operator was relieved of some stowage 
problems, only to be faced with many additional ones, due to 
the vastly more numerous commodities carried and to com- 
petition in manufacturing, which latter resulted in more fragile 
containers. Obviously, a barrel or heavy wooden packing box 
required much less careful handling than the modern carton, 
and so it has been necessary for the water carrier of today to 
employ research and careful, systematic planning in handling 
the storage of a modern steamer. 

He spoke of the handling of those commodities that give 
off or absorb moisture and cause “sweat,” and said that this 
problem was yielding somewhat to the constant hammering of 
his company’s research department. “Although this old prob- 
lem of ‘sweat’ has not as yet been solved by any means, some 
progress in controlling, and to some extent preventing it, has 
been achieved through improved methods of ventilation,” he 
said. “Moreover, this is only one of scores of instances in 
which scientific research, supplemented by systematic care, is 
being directed towards overcoming hitherto baffling and costly 
difficulties; showing that the modern steamship operator cannot 
be content to be merely a transporter of cargo, but must be 
an expert and technician as well.” 

The matter of ventilation is being studied painstakingly 
and exhaustively. In 1930, Mr. Clark said, under the direction 
of the research department, American-Hawaiian masters took 
over 35,000 temperature readings in the holds, while vessels 
were in all intercoastal latitudes and longitudes. “The results 
of these thousands of readings,” he says, “may prove of the 
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most far-reaching benefit. For one thing, the ships’ holds have 
been forced to relinquish at least some of their age-old secrets, 
and the knowledge thus gained is bound to be helpful in develop- 
ing measures to ‘stop damage before it occurs.’ A good illustra- 
tion of this is in the case of sugar, which is often found on dis- 
charge to have become caked. Diligent research was carried on, 
preventive measures taken, and now, while the trouble has not 
been completely eradicated, the cause is believed to have been 
determined and to be one that will come under very nearly 
absolute control. The same thing holds true of ‘white rust.’ 
While we do not claim to be able to prevent this, we do not 
believe we have discovered the cause, and in time persistent 
experimentation will perhaps establish a means of prevention. 
These are only a few of the examples of the efforts being made 
toward accomplishing perfect outturn on our vessels, and we 
believe that these efforts will be increasingly effective as time 
goes on.” 

While emphasizing the point that the scientific measures 
being taken by his company to solve some of the most acute 
stowage problems were still in the experimental stage, Clark 
pointed out that they had already yielded excellent results. 
“Scientific research applied to commodity relationship,” he said, 
“has helped us materially in keeping our damage claims of 1930 
down to 89/100ths of 1 per cent of the freight revenue.” 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


Atlantic to Pacific tonnage moving via the Panama Canal 
decreased 330,287 tons (41.5 per cent) in February as compared 
with February, 1930, and that from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
decreased 117,394 tons (7.4 per cent), making a total decrease 
in cargo tonnage in both directions of 447,681 tons, or 18.8 per 
cent, according to the Panama Canal Record. The heavy decline 
in the Atlantic to Pacific tonnage was due to lightened shipments 
of practically all the important commodities usually routed in 
this direction. In the opposite direction, there were several in- 
creases in various commodities, but the curtailment in shipments 
of other items, such as mineral oils, ores, lumber and cold-stor- 
age products was sufficient to produce the aforementioned de- 
crease in the Atlantic-bound tonnage. 


NICARAGUAN CANAL AND EARTHQUAKE 


The earthquake in Nicaragua this week brought up discus- 
sion as to whether or not that occurrence might be cause for 
abandoning the project for the building of a Nicaraguan canal 
by the United States. Army engineers are now engaged in 
making a survey of the proposed canal under a Senate resolu- 
tion. The question of whether or not a canal will be built, 
however, is still to be decided by Congress. 


MODIFICATION OF AGREEMENT 


Modification of Around the World Passenger Traffic Con- 
ference agreement (1385-1) to note the withdrawal from the 
conference of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the 
Transatlantica Italiana has been approved by the Shipping Board. 
The agreement was originally approved January 28, 1931. 





OPERATION BY ROOSEVELT LINE 


The Shipping Board has adopted a resolution authorizing 
the Roosevelt Steamship Company to continue to act as operator 
of the Shipping Board Line, American Pioneer Line, notwith- 
standing that the Roosevelt company has become affiliated with 
the International Mercantile Marine, operator of foreign lines. 
The board held that the present arrangement might be continued 
as the foreign lines of the I. M. M. did not compete with the 
Shipping Board line. The board advised the Senate in response 
to a resolution at the last session that it was the recorded and 
established policy of the board to prevent competition between 
foreign flag vessels operated by managing agents of the board 
and board vessels. 


FREE PORTS OR FOREIGN TRADE ZONES 


The question of the advisability of establishing free ports 
or foreign trade zones, into and from which merchandise from 
foreign nations may be borne free of the usual customs duties 
and regulations, will be discussed at the Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference to be held in Washington October 5 to 12. 





FAILURE TO FILE RATES 


Investigation of failure of the Thames River Line, Inc., of 
New York, which operates vessels between New York, Bridge- 
port, New London and Norwich, to file tariffs of maximum rates 
and charges covering services performed has been ordered by 
the Shipping Board. This action was taken under authority 


of section 22 of the shipping act of 1916. 
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FOURTH SECTION SUGAR 


Eastern railroads have lined up with the government barge 
line and Atlantic and Gulf sugar refiners in asking the Commis- 
sion, in Fourth Section Application No. 14080, on sugar, to 
deny the application of the transcontinental rail carriers and 
other lines for authority to establish rates on sugar from San 
Francisco and Crockett, Calif., to Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., 
St. Louis, Mo., and other points east of the Missouri River, on 
a lower basis than to intermediate points. 

Counsel for the eastern carriers say in their brief of opposi- 
tion to the proposal of their western brethren that the proposed 
rates have not been justified and that to permit them to become 
effective “would not only extinguish legitimate competition by 
water, but would do so at the expense of placing an undue bur- 
den on applicants’ other traffic.” 

The eastern carriers say that the present transcontinental 
rate of 84 cents is low enough to meet existing competition of 
the water routes and that to permit the proposed rate of 65 
cents at Chicago to become effective would be tantamount to 
granting relief to routes 170 per cent circuitous. Among other 
things, the eastern carriers further assert that the grant of relief 
requested would contravene the provisions of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation act designed to protect the government barge 
line. 

“The Inland Waterways Corporation is particularly con- 
cerned at the effect which the proposed rates may have on its 
revenues,” says the brief for the government barge line. ‘‘There 
are two effects upon the barge line which may result from the 
granting of the fourth section application. The first of these 
is the diversion of California sugar from the present water route 
through the Panama Canal via New Orleans, thence barge line, 
to the all-rail routes of the applicants.” 

Continuing, the barge line, in part, says: 


F This California sugar moving via the barge line reached its peak 
in 1929 when the barge line handled 71,445 tons. The aggregate of 
California sugar handled by the barge line from January 1, 1927, to 
September 30, 1930, was 175,013 tons, of which 122,736 tons moved 
over the Mississippi River section to points north of New Orleans. 
On an average earning of $4.75 per net ton the barge line had aggre- 
gate earnings on the Mississippi River sections on this California 
sugar during the two-year-and-9-month period of $582,996. 

As appears from Exhibit No. 24, the net income of the Federal 
Barge Lines for the calendar year 1928 was $327,712.30 and the net 
incomes in 1929 and in the 11 months ending November 30, 1930, were 
deficits of, respectively, $109,728.93 and $57,063.59, so that the net 
income for the three years was $160,959.78. Unquestionably this Cali- 
fornia sugar moving via the barge line yielded a revenue much in 
excess of the net income of the barge line during the period referred 
to. 

The second possible effect upon the barge line of granting the 
application herein is to supplant sugar now moving from New Orleans 
and producing points near New Orleans over the barge line to the 
territory covered by the application with sugar moving all-rail from 
California. There are limits to the sugar consumption in the terri- 
tory covered by the present application and it is at least doubtful 
that granting the application will result in any increase in con- 
sumption. Assuming that no increase in consumption will result, 
it must inevitably follow that if additional California sugar moves 
all-rail into the territory affected, there must be a reduction in the 
movement from some other point, and/or a diversion from the water 
movement through the Panama Canal to the all-rail movement. 

The barge line handled in 1929 to Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and 
Wisconsin from the New Orleans district 239,662 tons of sugar of 
which Illinois alone took 163,096 tons. The differential in favor of 
New Orleans sugar in 1929 was, at Chicago, 30 cents per 100 pounds. 
That is proposed to be reduced to 11 cents, a shrinkage of 19 cents 
per 100 pounds. It cannot be doubted that this lessened absorption 
of 19 cents per 100 pounds will result in giving the California pro- 
ducer much greater leeway in marketing sugar in Illinois. 

On the average revenue of $4.75 per ton, the earnings of the 
barge line for 1929 on sugar moving to destinations in the four 
states, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Wisconsin, aggregated $1,138,394.50, 
which was almost 20 per cent of the gross revenue of the barge line 
on the lower Mississippi division for that year. 

It is the fear that this large and important revenue-producing 
tonnage of the barge line will be reduced because of the ability of 
the California producer of sugar to market an increased amount 
of his sugar in the territory covered by this application that causes 
—— Waterways Corporation to urge that this application be 
denied. F° 

Of course the Commission must consider the financial needs of 
the carriers. That has always been one of the prime considerations. 
The Commission cannot overlook the fact that standing alone the 
financial needs of the transcontinental carriers cannot possibly jus- 
tify the taking of tonnage from a competing carrier, such as the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, because the financial needs of the 
latter are infinitely greater than the financial needs of the former. 
A glance at the balance sheet of the Santa Fe system, the Southern 
Pacific system, and other interested rail carriers will show that they 
are in an infinitely better position than is the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. The barge line cannot afford to have sugar, which is one 
of its most profitable commodities, reduced in volume by a rate ad- 
justment which causes the sugar consumed in Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin to be supplied all-rail from California. 


The sugar interests, as well as the transportation interests, 
take opposing positions with respect to the proposed rates. 
The Atlantic and Gulf coast sugar refiners, in their brief, ask 
that the fourth section application be denied. On the other 
hand, the California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation. 
Ltd., and Western Sugar Refinery, interveners, have filed a 
brief in support of the rail proposals. 

The Santa Fe and other carrier applicants in Fourth Section 
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Application No. 14080, say that the proposed reduced rates on 
sugar, are to be made to meet actual, acute water competition 
which has developed since and including the year 1926. It 
is stated that the Southern Pacific Company is one of the prin- 
cipal applicants and that its financial position is such that it 
cannot afford to stand idly by and permit this sugar traffic to 
be lost. It is insisted that proposed rates are reasonably com- 
pensatory and that the rates to and from intermediate points 
will not be in excess of maximum reasonable rates. The value 
of the proposed relief, if granted to carriers, is computed to be 
not less than $696,000 annually in net revenue. 

Referring to the government barge line, the applicants 
assert that it is indefensible, and in defiance of the fundamentals 
of American governmental policy, that an agency of the United 
States engaged in transportation business at a loss in competi- 
tion with its own private citizens should nevertheless oppose 
the right of these applicants to compete with such agency by 
the establishment of rates which will produce cost and a sub- 
stantial profit besides. 

It is,asserted that there has been a substantial diversion of 
sugar from the all-rail lines to the all-water or water-and-rail 
routes via the Panama to New Orleans, thence barge or barge- 
and-rail beyond, or via New York, and thence barge-and-lake, or 
barge-lake-and-rail beyond. 

“This diversion of traffic from the rail lines to these extraor- 
dinorily circuitous routes into the very heart of the continent 
commenced in May, 1926,” say the applicants. “The total move- 
ment from San Francisco and Crockett via the Panama Canal 
in that year to the proposed destination territory was 4,666 tons. 
The water movement increased rapidly in succeeding years until 
it reached the amazing total of 50,212 tons in the first eleven 
months of 1930. Stated otherwise, and upon the basis of 40 
tons per car, the water lines have already succeeded in divert- 
ing, in less than one year, 1,255 carloads from the transcon- 
tinental rail lines.” 

“In this case,” the applicants say in comments upon the 
opposition, ‘‘we have the bewildering spectacle of the United 
States, through the corporate agency of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, conducting the unprofitable ‘experiment’ of oper- 
ating the Federal Barge Lines as a common ecarrier on the Mis- 
sissippi and Warrior rivers in ‘the final test of the practicability 
of water transportation as a profitable enterprise,’ appearing 
in opposition to the granting of this application.” 

Reference is made by the applicants to the statement of 
President Hoover in his recent veto message on the Muscle 
Shoals bill, that he was firmly opposed to the government enter- 
ing into any business, “the major purpose of which is com- 
petition with our citizens,” ete. 

“The point of our discussion,’ say the applicants, “is not 
merely to call attention to the inconsistency between action and 
expression, nor to voice protest against a policy which taxes 
these applicants heavily as a part of the general public and 
then uses the money for the purpose, among other things, of 
competing against them in the private business of common car- 
riage for hire; but we certainly do object most strenuously 
igainst any weight being given by this Commission to the barge 
line’s opposition to these applicants, as private citizens, being 
granted no more than ‘equal opportunity’ to compete with such 
agency through the establishment of rates that will produce cost 
and a return on private capital besides. The spokesman for 
the barge lines said that they had no compunction in taking 
traffic away from the rail lines. The Commission should have 
none in granting these applicants the right to compete on sub- 
stantially equal terms for that tonnage. That is all we ask.” 

The southern carriers have asked that the Commission deny 
Fourth Section Application No. 14080. They submit argument in 
support of the following statements: 


The existing relationships are based upon the all-rail rates and 
the all-rail rates remain the dominant factor in the competitive 
situation. The necessity for the preservation of present relation- 
ships will bring about a general reduction in the all-rail rates if 
the application for fourth section relief is granted. The proposed 
rates are unreasonably low. The proposed rates to points inter- 
mediate to Chicago and Milwaukee will cause undue preference of 
those points and undue prejudice to other points in the same terri- 
tory to which no reductions are proposed. The Commission should 
in its discretion deny fourth section relief which would permit dis- 
ruption of an important rate structure and seriously impair the 
revenues of the carriers as a whole. The transcontinental lines are 
seeking fourth section relief in order to meet competition with 
the federal barge line, with which the southern carriers are also 
In competition, which competition the southern carriers have not 
been able to meet under present principles of rate-making. 


BARGE-RAIL RATES AND ROUTES 
Western trunk line carriers, by E. B. Boyd, in Ex Parte 99, 
application of Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company, has 
filed a reply to the petition of the Federal Barge Lines, Ameri- 
can Barge Line Company and Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Company, seeking modification of circuity limitations. 
The rail carriers say that the petition of the water lines 
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indicates clearly a purpose to wrest additional traffic from the 
rail carriers who are already suffering grievously from insuffi- 
cient traffic and inadequate revenue. The western trunk line 
carriers adopt the reply and comments filed heretofore by the 
southwestern rail carriers in which the western lines say that 
the “false premises, unsound assumptions and general lack of 
merit” of the water lines’ petition are fully demonstrated. 





CHANNEL TO TEXAS CITY 


The War Department has announced approval of an allot- 
ment of $30,000 for improvement of the channel from Galveston 
Harbor to Texas City, Tex. 

The project for improvement of the channel, as authorized 
by Congress, provides, among other items, for extension of the 
harbor 1,000 feet to the southward of the present oil pier at 
Texas City, with a depth of 30 feet and a width of 800 feet, 
subject to the condition that no work shall be begun on the ex- 
tension of the harbor until local interests have contributed $49,450 
to the cost of such extension. A contribution of the $49,450 
has been received from local interests by the district engineer 
at Galveston. The amount of this allotment is necessary in 
combination with contributed funds for undertaking the work 
at this time. 

Commercial traffic making use of the channel at Texas City 
for the calendar year 1929 amounted to 2,692,744 tons valued 
at $46,023,673. Extension of the channel as proposed will, it 
is believed, result in material increase in the water-borne traffic 
at Texas City. 


NEBRASKA AND WATERWAYS 

“Facts Showing Why Missouri River Navigation Is Not 
Beneficial to Nebraska” is the title of a pamphlet issued by 
E. P. Ryan, traffic manager of the Grand Island (Neb.) Chamber 
of Commerce. The publication is made up of material showing 
results of barge line operations on the Mississippi and Warrior 
rivers, with argument to the effect that it will be a waste of 
money to attempt to make the Missouri River navigable. 

“Now in the face of the dismal failure of successful opera- 
tion on the Mississippi River, a natural navigable stream, the 
advocates of Missouri River navigation are asking the govern- 
ment to spend from $80,000,000 to $100,000,000 to try and make 
the Missouri River, a naturally unnavigable stream, navigable,” 
it is asserted. “Little or nothing is said of the vast expendi- 
ture necessary yearly for maintenance.” 

It is asserted that barge rates “cannot help the Nebraska 
farmer.” It is further asserted that the Nebraska farmer, as the 
result of barge rates, will mot receive a higher price a bushel 
for his wheat, because the railroad freight rate from Nebraska 
shipping points to Omaha, his terminal market, will not be 
reduced. Similar contentions are advanced with respect to other 
farm products and to the wholesale and distributing businesses 
of interior Nebraska. 


VESSELS ON GREAT LAKES 


American-flag vessels made up 80 per cent of the number 
and 85 per cent of the tonnage of Great Lakes vessels of 2,000 
gross tons and over on January 1, 1931, according to a report 
issued by the Bureau of Research of the Shipping Board. 

“A total of 555 vessels of 2,760,914 gross tons was recorded 
as available for operation on the above date, of which 444 ves- 
sels having a tonnage of 2,350,167 gross tons were American 
and 111 vessels having a tonnage of 410,747 gross tons were 
British or Canadian,” says the bureau. ‘The American vessels 
in this service had an average of 5,300 gross tons each and the 
foreign vessels an average of 3,700 gross tons each. 

“The vessels of the Great Lakes fleet make up the largest 
group of vessels in the world operating on fresh water, and the 
volume moved has exceeded 19,000,000 tons in a single year. 
The navigation season on the Great Lakes usually extends over 
about eight months of the year, operations beginning between 
the first and fifteenth of April and closing about the fifteenth 
of December. Practically all of the vessels in this trade were 
laid up on January 1, many of them undergoing their annual 
preparation for the coming season’s service. The requirements 
of the Great Lakes commerce are more uniform than in the 
ocean-going trades, and the vessels are more uniform in type 
and size and show fewer fluctuations in number and tonnage.” 
Continuing, the bureau says: 


The fleet on January 1, 1931, included 506 freighters representing 
91 per cent of the total number of vessels in operation. These vessels 
aggregated 2,578,961 gross tons, which was about 93 per cent of the 
total tonnage in service on the Great Lakes. Four hundred nineteen 
of these vessels were American and 87 were British. 

There were also on the above date 38 combination passenger 
and freight vessels, comprising about 7 per cent of the total number 
and 5 per cent of the total tonnage, and 11 tankers making up the 
remaining 2 per cent both in number and tonnage. Twenty of the com- 
bination passenger and freight and 5 of the tankers were American, 
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and 18 combination passenger and freight and 6 tankers were British. 
The American vessels of the two types aggregated 77,640 and 21,111 
gross tons respectively, and the British 69,785 and 13,417 gross tons 
respectively. 

Comparison of the fleet in existence at the beginning of 1931 with 
the fleet of a year previous, discloses an increase of 4 vessels and 
24,498 gross tons during the year. The American flag portion showed 
a net decerase of 3 vessels, but a net increase of 1,228 gross tons 
and the foreign flag vessels a net increase of 7 vessels and 23,270 
gross tons. Changes in the American fleet consisted of the addition 
of a tanker of 4,422 gross tons and a reduction of 4 in the number 
of freighters with a net loss of 3,204 gross tons in the latter class. 
The British fleet was increased by 2 tankers with a net increase 
of 5,000 gross tons, and 5 freighters, which made a net increase in 
this class of 18,270 gross tons. No changes occurred in the combina- 
tion passenger and freight vessels of either country. 

Of the total of 555 vessels operaing on the Great Lakes on Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, 546 were propelled by reciprocating engines, 3 by turbo- 
electrics, and 6 by Diesel motors. All except 18 of the steamers were 
coal burning, the 6 Diesel motor vessels bringing the number de- 
pending on oil for fuel up to a total of 24. 

The factor of speed is not of much consideration in so far as 
Great Lakes freighters are concerned, as vessels engaged in this 
service carry principally bulk cargoes such as grain, ore, etc., which 
are moved slowly. Of the 506 freighters shown, 498 had a speed of 
12 knots or less, 6 of 13 knots, and 2 of 14 knots. The 38 passenger 
carrying vessels listed covered the full range of speed, 20 having a 
speed of less than 12 knots, while 2 vessels, both American, make 
. = of 19 knots. None of the tankers have a speed of over 12 
nots. 

Of the total of 555 vessels shown, 365 were built previously to 
the year 1910. Of this number 307 vessels are under the American 
flag and 58 under the British flag. Outside of 13 freighters added 
to the American fleet during the year 1917, no particularly large num- 
ber of ships have been added to either the American or British fleet 
during any single year. 

In size, the vessels in this report range from 2,000 to 10,000 gross 
tons, the two largest vessels being freighters of 10,000 gross tons each, 
one American and one British. 

Of the total of 555 vessels, only 23 were under 250 feet in length, 
many of the freighters ranging from 500 to 600 feet in length. 


AIR TRAFFIC IN 1930 


A total of 417,505 persons were passengers on the domestic 
and foreign scheduled air lines of American operators in 1930, 
more than twice as Many passengers as were carried by the 
scheduled air transport companies in 1929, according to the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce. 

The miles flown in 1930 were 36,945,203, an increase of more 
than 10,000,000 over 1929. Mail carried in 1930 amounted to 
8,324,255 pounds, and express was 2,869,255 pounds, both figures 
representing substantial increases over the previous year. 

For the last half of 1930, it was found that 20,042,475 miles 
were flown by 55 transport companies operating 137 routes. 
These lines carried 209,148 passengers in the six-month period, 
4,562,879 pounds of mail and 1,623,778 pounds of express. 
Passenger miles flown were 51,482,633, a passenger mile being 
the equivalent of one passenger flown one mile. 

In operations of domestic lines, 47 companies with 108 
routes, flew 17,396,719 miles in the last six months of 1930. 
Passengers flown in that period by the domestic lines amounted 
to 188,979; mail carried totaled 4,223,634 pounds and express 
carried was 1,517,749 pounds. The domestic lines were credited 
with 43,040,103 passenger miles for the period. 

On scheduled air transport lines operated by American com- 
panies and extending into Canada, Central and South America, 
and including also three routes in Alaska, 8 companies operated 
29 routes the last half of 1930. These planes flew 2,645,756 
miles, and carried 20,169 passengers, 339,245 pounds of mail 
and 106,029 pounds of express. Passenger miles flown by the 
foreign lines were 8,442,530. 

A comparison of miles flown, and passengers, mail and 
express carried in the entire calendar year 1930 by American 
operated scheduled air transport lines, with similar figures for 
1929, follows: . 


1930 1929 
EMDR. 56, 38466, wierd ee ieewnannedawee 36,945,203 25,141,499 
ee re ore eee ae Pet ea 417,505 173,405 
ae ig eB rs Ric baaresh- ase ad Here hin Rare Mibae aro 8,324,255 7,772,014 
ee re ee er ren 2,869,255 1,866,879 


AIR ACCIDENT FIGURES 


“Operation of the scheduled air transport lines of the United 
States with only two passenger fatalities during the last six 
months of 1930 resulted in an increase of approximately 1,000 
per cent in the number of passenger miles flown per passenger 
fatality over the number of miles similarly flown in the first 
half of last year,” said Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, April 2. “This increase is shown 
in the detailed report of accidénts in scheduled air transportation 
for the period July to December, 1930, which has just been 
completed by the aeronautics branch of the Department of 
Commerce. 

“Operators of scheduled lines flew a total of 51,482,633 pas- 
senger miles during the last half of 1930, a passenger mile being 
the equivalent of one passenger carried one mile. In all of this 
flying there was but one fatal accident, this one involving two 
passengers. For each of these two passenger fatalities, there- 


fore, the scheduled lines flew 25,741,316 passenger miles. 
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“The report shows that this increase in miles flown per 
passenger fatality was a result of marked increase in safety 
of operation, since the number of passenger miles flown was 
slightly more in the first half of the year than in the second half. 
Scheduled operators flew 52,264,616 passenger miles during the 
period January to June, 1930, and the number of passenger fatali- 
ties was 22, making the passenger miles flown per passenger 
fatality 2,375,664 for the first half of the year. 

“The total number of passenger fatalities in scheduled air 
transportation was less in the last half of 1930 than in any other 
six months’ period during the three years for which complete 
statistics are available, these three years being 1928, 1929 and 
1930. The same is true of the total number of fatal accidents, 
and the total number of pilot fatalities. 

“A comparison of records of all scheduled operations (mail, 
passenger and express) for the last half of 1930 with those of 
the corresponding period of the previous year follows: 


July-Dec., July-Dec., 
1930 1929 

Miles flown in scheduled operations......... 20,042,475 * 15,940,161 
Total Number Of ACCIMENIS. 2.0. .cccccsccccees 47 76 
eT rrr rer rr er Tre 426,436 209,739 
I I ad. Sars 6.6 4-04s. 00:06 00S + 00a eats 3 15 
Miles flown per fatal accident............... 6,680,825 1,062,677 
ee a errr 3 13 
Miles flown per pilot fatality................ 6,680,825 1,226,166 


“Of the various causes of accidents to aircraft in this kind 
of flying, weather was the most troublesome, accounting for 32.02 
per cent. The next largest percentage was charged to power 
plants, 22.34 per cent. Others were as follows: Personnel, 
15.32 per cent; airplane failures, 14.90 per cent; airport and 
terrain, 11.70 per cent; darkness, 0.53 per cent; and other causes, 
3.19 per cent. 

“Accident reports of the aeronautics branch are based upon 
the findings of its accident board, which is composed of two 
pilots, a flight surgeon, an aeronautical engineer, a lawyer versed 
in air law, and a statistician.” 


NATIONAL AIRCRAFT SHOW 


A large number of transportation officials have accepted 
invitations to attend a pre-view of the National Aircraft Show, 
which will open at Detroit April 12, according to an announce- 
ment by Charles L. Lawrence, president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America. The pre-view is scheduled 
for the afternoon of April 11. The air show will be held in a 
million dollar hangar at Detroit City Airport, said to be the 
largest hangar in the world. Though the hangar has more than 
200,000 square feet of floor space, erection of a tented annex 
will be necessary to accommodate the more than 85 planes and 
113 accessory booths to be in the show. Airplanes entered range 
from the smallest and most inexpensive to the largest and cost- 
liest in the country, it is stated. The show will be the only 
major event of its kind this year, according to the announce- 
ments. 

Transportation officials who have accepted invitations to 
the pre-view include the following: V. V. Boatner, president, Chi- 
cago, Great ‘Western Railway; B. I. Budd, president, Chicago, 
North Shore and Milwaukee; Robert E. M. Cowie, president, 
Railway Express Agency; P. E. Crowley, president, New York 
Central; J. M. Davis, president, Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western; Charles Donnelly, president, Northern Pacific; C. R. 
Gray, president, Union Pacific; Geo. P. McNear, Jr., president, 
Toledo, Peoria and Western; A. B. Newell, president, Toledo 
Terminal Railway; W. T. Noonan, president, Buffalo, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh; Daniel Schaeffer, vice-president, Pennsylvania, 
and W. Stephenson, Missouri and North Arkansas. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC DIVISION 


The question of overhead rates between Southern and 
Official territories, with particular reference to the issues in- 
volved in I. and S. 3299, rates on stoves, etc., between the two 
territories, which has been reopened for argument, was a subject 
of discussion at the monthly meeting of the executive committee 
of the industrial traffic division of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce April 1. It was referred to a special committee for 
further consideration and recommendations. 

A bill before the Illinois legislature designed to permit rate 
comparisons in hearings before the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion was the subject of considerable discussion. A year or more 
ago the Illinois Supreme Court, in the so-called Peoria coal case, 
ruled that rate comparisons could not be introduced unless it 
was shown in detail that transportation conditions between the 
points involved were similar. The necessity of legislative 
remedy for the situation created by that and other similar 
decisions was not at issue at the meeting, that being generally 
conceded. The point discussed was as to whether the proposed 
bill would give the desired relief. Action was postponed pend 
ing competent legal advice. 
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Organization of Industrial Traftic Activities 


Forty-Fourth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production, and 
Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


HE conclusion of the thirty-eighth article of this 

series declared that the major organization ques- 

tions pertaining to the industrial traffic and 
transportation functions seemed to be to what extent 
should these several activities be integrated in a compre- 
hensive traffic department, how far should centralization 
of authority and performance be pushed, and where 
should the traffic department itself be located in the 
general organization scheme? 

The first two questions—integration and centraliza- 
tion—have now been considered with reference to the 
general traffic activities, shipping and receiving, private 
car lines, intra-plant transport, and the industrial opera- 
tion of highway equipment. Sweeping generalizations, 
too often founded on personal opinion, inadequate data, 
or wishful thinking, have been avoided; the aim has been 
mainly to suggest a method of analysis that might be 
applied to organization problems. Hence, the avoidance 
of rules and the insistence on thinking in terms of the 
clearest organization concepts available. 

There remains for final discussion the third ques- 
tion—the place of the traffic department itself in the 
company plan. 

The Factual Situation 


The variations that exist relative to the placement 
of this function have been suggested from time to time 
in preceding articles. Among manufacturing enterprises, 
industrial traffic departments sometimes appear as 
major departments, coordinate with those of sales, 
production, finance, and accounting; in other cases, they 
are subordinated to production, selling, purchasing, office 
management, and, less commonly, to other functional 
divisions. Among department stores, traffic probably 
more often belongs to the operating department than 
to other organic divisions, and probably this holds true 
for other distributive concerns as well, though exceptions 
inevitably appear. 

The question whether a department is a major or 
a subordinate one and, if the latter, then to what other 
department subordinated, usually is answered by the 
reporting test—to whom does the departmental chief 
report? A few years ago the writer applied this test 
to the traffic departments of some thirty-eight firms, 
mostly manufacturing, but also including some merchan- 
dising firms. The results were as follows: 


(1) Traffic manager an elective official, with title of vice-president. 4 
(2) Traffic manager appointive, but reports to a president who may 


a 


a ee Pre ree rer ree re 7 
(3) Traffic manager reports to a general manager, who may be 
such for the company, for a plant, or a territorial unit...... 4 
(4) Traffic manager reports jointly to the president and the op- 
Bi REE IEE ETE TOE 1 
(5) — manager reports to vice-president in charge of opera- P 
MD / axtheeas eviee casas cadets ae dae see ciseka Ghee Remain be Sis6w sees eee 
(6) Traffic manager reports to the production manager............ 1 
(7) Traffic manager reports to the works manager................. 2 
(8) Traffic manager reports to stores manager or store superin- 
WEUGONE—=GDATUMIONE HEGPER 6c cccicscicccdeccccccccciscscsccs 3 
(9) Traffic manager reports to the sales manager.................- 4 
(10) Traffic manager reports to the general merchandise manager— 
PE eR eer 1 
(11) Traffic manager reports to a vice-president in charge of traffic, 
purchasing, and certain other activities.............ccccccees 2 
(12) Traffic manager reports to the office manager..............++. 2 
(13) Traffic manager reports to a vice-president in charge of the 
western executive offices, formerly a sales executive......... 1 
(14) Traffic manager reports to the executive in charge of finances. 1 
(15) Traffic manager reports to the secretary............ccccccceees 2 
(16) Traffic manager reports to a vice-president, with a large num- 
DOP OF Guite unrelated GepArtments. ..........ccccccccccccccess 1 


It is well known that executive titles are often quite 
colorless, or even misleading and this, of course, makes 


it difficult to ascertain the real situation concerning 
subordination. The unqualified title, “vice-president,” 
furnishes no clue to the function; “general manager,” 
among industrial concerns, is not always clear; and 
“office manager” has not definitely established the limits 
of his sovereignty. But, assuming that the reporting 
test is fairly adequate to indicate status, cases (1-3) 
above may fairly be regarded as instances in which the 
traffic department is a major one, coordinate with sales, 
production, and finance; cases (4-8) look like allocation 
to production, or its analogous function in merchandis- 
ing establishments—namely, store operation; and (9-10) 
indicate assignment to the marketing divisions. The 
remaining cases are obvious except the last, and that 
defies classification. This fairly intensive study seems 
to warrant conclusions more or less in agreement with 
those’ of the Department of Commerce Survey, which 
was based on a more extensive gathering of data—namely, 
a fairly large percentage of the cases showing major 
status and a somewhat greater assignment to production 
than to sales departments. 


Reasons Assigned for the Practices 


So far as the writer’s acquaintance goes, the under- 
lying reasons for the above dispositions of traffic func- 
tions are not commonly indicated by either traffic men 
or others. Some explicit statements have been made and 
may be summarized. 

(1) First may be mentioned the idea that, since the 
traffic department has contacts with and performs serv- 
ices for production, purchasing, selling, accounting, and 
so on, it should be neutralized; that is, so placed that 
its policies may not be controlled by any single one of 
the departments which it serves. The following is an 
expression of this viewpoint? : 

The Bridgeport Brass Company some years ago laid out a very 
wise as well as broad transportation policy and placed this division 
directly under the secretary of the company. This leaves the division 
free to serve equally well each and every other division of the 
organization. It was arranged to have all types of transportation 
placed under it so that there would be only one point of contact 
with the transportation agencies and one point to which any de- 
partment need look for any and all information as to rates, fares, 
services and conditions. As transportation touches so vitally almost 
all activities, even to legislative matters such as taxation, regulatory 
measures, etc., the general policy is determined by conference be- 
tween the administrative and transportation divisions. 

(2) The foregoing argument seeks an independent 
status for the traffic department, by combining it with a 
division with which it ordinarily has little in common, 
as compared with its contacts with the remaining divi- 
sions. But a similar result may, of course, be obtained 
by making the department one of major rank. The 
demand for this arrangement is voiced in a Survey of 
the Industrial Traffic Manager by the Policyholders 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. On page 38 of that pamphlet appears the following 


statement: 





1Industrial Traffic Management, p. 31. “Of the concerns having 
traffic department, 26 per cent, or over one-fourth, indicated that 
the traffic department reports directly to the president of the com- 
pany; 16 per cent directly to the general manager; 13 per cent to 
the vice-president; 4 per cent to the officer bearing the title of plant, 
production, factory, or works manager or superintendent; 3 per cent 
to the official bearing the dual title of vice-president and general 
manager; 3 per cent to the sales manager; 2 per cent to the man- 
ager; 2 per cent to the secretary of the company; 2 per cent to the 
treasurer; and 2 per cent to the secretary-treasurer. In the rest of 
the cases, amounting to 27 per cent, the traffic departments were 
found reporting to 21 combinations. . . .’’ Vagueness of titles reduces 
somewhat the value of this generalization. 

*Shipper and Carrier, March, 1926. 
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With a record of a million and 
a half bales exported so far 
this season, a substantial in- 
crease over 1930, Houston of- 
fers powerful evidence that in 
good seasons or bad she con- 
tinues to increase her impor- 
tance as America’s premier 
cotton port. 













Enormous facilities for han- 
dling record movements, to- 
gether with its importance as 
the center of the world’s cot- 
ton trade make it the logical 
marketing and shipping point 
for an important part of the 
world’s cotton and bespeak an 
increasing volume of this busi- 
ness year by year. 
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Nine out of ten traffic managers feel that the traffic manager 
should report to the president or executive — and hé 
should so report because his work is not usually limited to one de- 
partment, but applies to almost every phase of the business. Beyond 
that his duties are largely specialized in character. There is a fear 
that if he is subordinated to any one department, his activities will 
be handicapped and restricted. This point of view has been well 
stated by a traffic manager in the following terms: 

“The traffic manager should report to the highest officer in 
direct charge of the plant he serves, and in the case of a general 
traffic department, he should report to an executive officer. The 
reason for this is that a properly organized traffic department serves 
the accounting, purchasing, sales, manufacturing and construction 
divisions. If he reported to anyone of these divisions there is likeli- 
hood of conflict due to differences of opinion which may exist be- 
tween the head of such divisions. This would result in inability of 
the traffic department to function for each division in an unbiased 
and whole-hearted way.” 


Thus, the same fact—the general functioning of the traffic 
department for the entire business—leads, on the one hand, to 
the idea of subordination to the secretary and, on the other 
hand, to the demand for coordinate rank with the major depart- 
ments. One industrial traffic manager observed to the writer 
that, in the past, his department had at different times reported 
to the secretary, sales manager, and operating manager, but 
that he himself regarded the situation as more satisfactory 
when the traffic manager reported directly to the president or 
to the chief operating official. 

(3) And the converse argument is offered—that the traffic 
department actually does, in some cases, serve mainly a single 
department and accordingly should be assigned thereto. Thus, 
a producer of cast iron pipe obtains most of his inbound supplies 
locally and traffic functions chiefly with respect to outbound 
hauls; therefore, it is allocated to the selling division. In 
department stores, traffic is generally associated mainly with 
the inbound movement of merchandise, its receipt and marking, 
and this fact has suggested to some an assignment of the func- 
tion to the merchandise department. On the other hand, the 
tendency is to absorb into the store operating function all 
activities involving service to the customer, actual operation of 
the store itself, and the physical handling of the goods; this 
naturally includes traffic and receiving. Those who argue for 
a complete integration of department store transport activities, 
to include delivery as well, logically assign the entire function 
to the operating division. 

(4) A much more rare argument finds some economy 
realized from combining traffic with some other activity. The 
combination may be more apparent than real; that is, traffic 
simply reports to an executive who has charge of other activities 
as well but may largely be left to its own devices. No economy 
is apparent here. But the possibility does exist of actually 
integrating the activity with some other function. In one par- 
ticular case, that, seemingly, grew out of war time conditions, 
such a combination with purchasing was effected; the executive 
was in reality both purchasing agent and traffic manager. At 
the inception of this arrangement, purchasing was maintaining 
a force of expeditors to speed up the movement of orders 
through the factories of vendors; traffic had another force of 
expeditors to look after the railroad end of it. It was argued 
that a joint force of expeditors could perform both tasks with 
resultant economy and that the work could be done better by 
expeditors possessing both purchasing and traffic viewpoints. 
Joint records would save some clerical expense. Furthermore, 
a purchasing agent well versed in traffic would probably have 
a better appreciation of transportation rates and services and 
changes in. both, and would be able better to control the in- 
ventory policies. Of course, all these ends could be achieved 
without any such integration of functions. It is probable that 
a purchasing agent who objects to assumption of responsibility 
over stores, because he needs his time for the task of buying, 
would offer even greater objections to the responsibility for 
administering traffic functions. 


Determinations of Business Organization Specialists 


Though specialists and writers in the broad field of busi- 
ness organization and management have quite generally ignored 
the traffic department in their speculations, some have expressed 
opinions concerning this function, for the most part without 
supporting reasoning. It is instructive to review a few of those 
determinations that appear either in express statements or 
in necessary inferences therefrom. 

In ‘‘Modern Business,” Mr. L. C. Marshall regards traffic 
as a marketing function and seems to think it should be so 
organized. His conception looks toward the integration of the 
several marketing activities; concretely it proposes, in place of 
the usual organization set-up, a market manager, who should 
be responsible for the selling, purchasing, and traffic activities. 
The identification of traffic with marketing possibly goes back 
to the generic concept of the latter, which has come to include 
buying, selling, finance, transport, storing and insurance. While 
it may be proper to classify transport as a marketing function, 
it does not follow that the organization should necessarily be 
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in terms of such a classification. It is possible, however, that 
a fuller consideration of the problems of coordinating transport 


and marketing might indicate the wisdom of such an arrange. 


ment. 
In “Administration of Industrial Enterprises*,” Mr. Edward 
D. Jones presents this opinion and argument. 


The traffic department should be a division of thé sales de- 
partment, the traffic manager being under the supervision of the 
sales manager. In defense of such an arrangement it may be said 
that the delivery of the merchandise to a carrier is an act more 
closely connected with selling than with manufacturing. Goods are 
shipped, where, when, and in the quantities ordered by the selling 
department. The cost of delivery is often absorbed as a part of the 
selling price, and so becomes an item the limits of which must be con- 
trolled by the same factors which control the general process of 
price setting. The selling department finds its field determined, in 
part, by the speed and cost of shipment. Errors in shipment, or 
delays, bring complaints to the sales department for adjustment, 
and may even require the sending out of duplicate merchandise. 


An acceptance of the general conclusion on the basis of 
the reasoning offered is, of course, impossible. Goods are often 
manufactured where, when, and in the quantities desired by the 
sales department; that does not warrant assignment of produc- 
tion to sales. The absorption of delivery costs in the terms of 
sale is paralleled by a similar inclusion of financing costs; yet 
that does not warrant sales control over finance. These are 
valid arguments for giving sales some voice in traffic policies, 
as also in manufacturing and finance; they do not warrant the 
sweeping generalization that sales should dominate traffic. 

In the 1929 Yearbook of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, Mr. J. P. Jordan‘ accords the subject brief consid- 
eration. He makes no arbitrary or sweeping generalization, but 
seems largely to follow the use or service principle; that is, if 
traffic mainly serves sales, then let it be so assigned. If, on 
the other hand, it mainly assists purchasing or production, then 
it should go to those divisions. He observes that it may be 
preferable to place the department in the executive division in 
order to neutralize the policy, but reiterates the idea “that an 
exact picture of the services performed by the traffic depart- 
ment must be secured before the department is finally placed 
on the organization chart.” He approaches the problem from 
the standpoint of a business reorganizer. 

Writers on production management commonly do not refer 
to traffic. They are somewhat prone to generalize concerning 
the necessary major functions of business enterprises. Mr. P. M. 
Atkins’ finds three main functions in business, in terms of which 
the organization presumably should be built—administration, 
manufacturing, and selling. He assigns receiving, shipping and 
intra-plant transport to the manufacturing division; traffic, to 
general administration. Messrs. Fordham and Tingley® insist 
that four main functions exist, neither more nor less; they are 
engineering, finance, manufacturing, and selling. Under manu- 
facturing they provide a materials supervisor, who has charge 
of shipping, receiving, purchasing, and storage. Curiously 
enough, traffic management is a sub-phase of shipping. 

In his “Philosophy of Management,” an English writer, Mr. 
Oliver Sheldon, offers four major functions for manufacturing 
enterprises which he names production, facilitation, distribution, 
and preparation. Distribution includes sales planning and execu- 
tion; production has much of the conventional meaning; while 
preparation embraces such activities as providing designs and 
equipment. Facilitation includes a group of activities that 
“facilitate” the performance of other functions, such as trans- 
port, planning, comparison, and labor or personnel. Discussion 
of transport activities is meager, but shipping clerks are placed 
under planning, which is a facilitation function and receiving 
appears under purchasing, which is a design one. His transport 
superintendent has authority over traffic, warehousing, railway 
and motor trucking operations. The terminology, doubtless, is 
confusing to business men, but he seems to favor integration of 
the general traffic activities with industrial transport and the 
allocation of shipping and receiving activities to other sub- 
departments. 

Most of the foregoing pronouncements more or less assume 
the time-honored organization—one that recognizes production, 
selling, finance, accounting, and, possibly, personnel as the major 
functions. Brief mention may be made of suggestions of prac- 
tices which require more or less radical changes in the grouping 
of activities to constitute major functions. Thus, it is conceiv- 
able that physical distribution might be segregated from selling, 
and given coordinate rank. Such a scheme is found in the 
organization of General Motors,’ which has production managers, 


SP. 397. 

“Setting Up and Organization,’’ 1929 Yearbook of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, pp. 24-5. 

®Textbook of Industrial Cost Accounting, chapter 4. 

‘Management and Administration, December, 1923, pp. 719-724. 

tTAmerican Management Association, General Management Series 
No. 112, pp. 34-36. “To repeat, then, the four natural functional 
divisions are to produce the product, to make it available, to sell 
it, and to get it paid for.”’ 
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.. « This booklet will be mailed 
to you without charge if you will 
please address your request to 


Charles H. Gant, Manager 
Wilmington Marine Terminal 
Wilmington on the Delaware 





Tes BOOKLET may point the way to more considerable savings 
in distribution than you could expect without knowing the advantages of 
this port, its facilities, its equipment . . . and its distinctly Personal Service. 
We shall be glad indeed to acquaint you with the profitable experience of 
other consistent users of our Terminal . . . by calling at your office or meet- 


ing you here at our Terminal headquarters at any time convenient to you. 
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supply managers, sales managers, and treasurers. Those who 
look on physical distribution as one of the pressing current 
problems and bewail the neglect of this phase by business ex- 
ecutives will, doubtless, welcome an organization scheme that 


accords this function a more prominent place. And some who 
seem to advocate some such step regard the traffic function as 
the nucleus for such a rearrangement and propose the traffic 
manager as distribution executive, until a new profession of 
“distribution engineering” can emerge.’ The suggestion is also 
encountered that a materials handling executive should be 
created, not simply as part of the plant organization, but to 
assume responsibility for all handling and movement of ma- 
terials off the plant as well as within it. This idea combines 
materials handling as heretofore conceived with that of external 
physical distribution and thus removes something from both 
production and selling. Whether these innovations shall be 
realized or not, it is not improbable that some regrouping of 
business activities will occur, influenced by the pressing prob- 
lems of the day. Traffic management cannot ignore these pos- 
sibilities. 

It is evident, then, that the determinations of organization 
specialists tend to vary as widely as the practices of the com- 
panies. The few writers herein sampled offer traffic a choice 
among marketing, selling, physical distribution, manufacturing, 
facilitation, and general administration. If the traffic manager 
is at all chagrined by this disagreement as to where he shall 
sit in the councils of the mighty—and this is doubtful—he may 
derive some compensation by reflecting on the utility of seeing 
himself as others see him. 


8Norman Titus, Distribution Economy, February, 1929, p. 62. 
*Editorial, Materials Handling and Distribution, p. 9, June, 1929. 


NATIONAL COMMODITY FORECAST 


Shippers of the country, through estimates submitted to the 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards and made public by the 
boards, anticipate that carload shipments of the 29 principal 
commodities in the second quarter of 1931 (the months of April, 
May and June) will be approximately 7,029,231 cars, a reduction 
of 430,805 cars, or 5.8 per cent below the corresponding period 
in 1930. 

“These estimates are furnished quarterly to the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards, which cover the entire United States, 
and are based on the best information obtainable as to the out- 
look at the present time by the commodity committees of the 
various boards,” says the American Railway Association. “The 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards have a membership of more 
than 16,000 persons representing every section of the United 
States and virtually every industry, including agriculture, to be 
found in this country. 

“Except for the Pacific coast board, which covers California, 
Arizona, Nevada and parts of New Mexico, and the Ohio Valley 
board, which covers Kentucky and parts of Ohio, Indiana, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, all of the thirteen Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards, according to the estimate, anticipate a reduc- 
tion in transportation requirements for the second quarter of 
the year 1931, compared with the same period last year. The 
estimate by each board as to what freight loadings by cars are 
anticipated for the 29 principal commodities in the second quar- 
ter of the year, compared with the corresponding period in 1930 
and the percentage of increase or decrease follows: 





Esti- 
Actual, mated, % De- 
1930 1931 crease 
NN OTT TET TEE eT eT 801,131 755,103 5.7 
CS ic dicasedeeeeieeseonenee 244,647 243,728 0.4 
OOOO CC CCT ET 291,509 305,863 *4.9 
ee re 268,732 240,440 10.5 
CE | cidis.o-cevsigwcl awit be dviderene einige 591,845 525,512 11.2 
oc paceew mb dud atenigbvwasweee ere 786,545 5,637 *2.4 
I oboe ES wena Sasiaweiisin eee 1,136,920 1,036,110 8.9 
RPE PEC TTC CTCL E EE ST 459,816 407,855 11.3 
SE re err Terre 421,444 386,823 8.2 
eS ere ee ener rere meer 9,856 781,573 5.8 
RE rer are 522,939 508,546 2.8 
NN OE Or re 162,365 154,215 5.0 
ROE O OPEC OC OR Cee 942,287 877,826 6.8 
EE Se ee ee re rE 7,460,036 7,029,231 5.8 
*Increase. 


“In making the compilation, each board estimated what 
freight car requirements would be for the principal industries 
found in the territory covered by that board. On the basis of 
this information, it is estimated that of the 29 commodities, in- 
creases in transportation requirements will develop for four, as 
follows: Citrus fruits; fresh vegetables, except potatoes; pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, and chemicals and explosives. 

“Commodities for which a decrease is estimated totaled 
twenty-five, as follows: Grain; flour, meal and other mill prod- 
ucts; hay, straw and alfalfa; cotton; cottonseed and products 
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except oil; fresh fruits except citrus fruits; potatoes; live stock; 
coal and coke; poultry and dairy products; ore and concen- 
trates;; gravel, sand and stone; salt; lumber and forest prod- 
ucts; sugar, syrup and molasses; iron and steel; machinery 
and boilers; cement; lime and plaster; brick and clay products; 
agricultural implements and vehicles other than automobiles; 
automobiles, trucks and parts; paper, paperboard and prepared 
roofing; fertilizers of all kinds, and canned goods. 

“The estimate in detail as to what transportation require- 
ments will be for the various commodities for the second quarter 
of 1931 compared with the same period in 1930 follows: 


—Carloadings— 
Esti- 
Actual, mated, % De- 
Commodity 1930 1931 crease 
0 laa eed 76,781 261,532 5.5 
Flour, meal and other mill products..... 244,361 237,218 2.9 
We MISEW GRE GBD ccccsciccecccccews 53,813 48,813 9.3 
EE, Biwient ga Cad bist SGs added cha aines 8,012 25,199 10.0 
Cotton seed and products, except oil... 19,677 17,193 12.6 
A, ee ere ae eee 146 42,848 *85.1 
EE eee ee 60,747 59,947 1.3 
DY a 5std: kien a ese a)5 6106 6G.o die wiw'dscaeaamas 65,709 9,853 8.9 
Other TORh VOMSIRRICS ..cicccicccccccecs 95,172 97,912 2.9 
Se ee eee eee 288,627 277,047 4.0 
Poultry and dairy products ............. 50,051 49,731 .6 
. kk eae nee 1,949,972 1,899,273 2.6 
CPO GE COMBOMETRCES. 2 on ccccccccccocceccee 80,452 463,890 20.1 
Gravel, sand and stone ................ 756,755 729,730 3.6 
| Re ee eer ee amare Y 8,682 a2 
Lumber and forest products............. 763,228 679,902 10.9 
Petroleum and petroleum products...... 630,642 642,345 *1.9 
Sugar, syrup and molasses.............. 0,423 7,328 6.1 
=e sere eee 455,682 425,306 6.7 
Machinery and boilers ........cccccccces 58,390 46,797 19.9 
Di Atte pekanben theses ab eaekwons anion 206,570 195,874 5.2 
Brick and clay products ....c.cccccccees 137,839 127,733 7.3 
eS ee er rrr 52,45 48,692 7.2 
Agricultural implements and_ vehicles, 
other than automobiles ............. 34,721 23,880 31.2 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........... 208,299 177,388 14.8 
FFOPGIEIEOES, Gil TIMES occccdcsececesececce 174,971 154,318 11.8 
Paper, paperboard and prepared roofing. 97,048 93,640 3.5 
Chemicals and explosives .............. 7,191 27,661 *1.7 
Canned goods—all canned food products 
(includes catsup, jams, jellies, olives, 
Pickles, preserves, etc.) ............. 39,666 39,499 4 
Total for all commodities............ 7,460,036 7,029,231 5.8 


*Increase. 


ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A definite plan for store-door delivery of carload freight in 
New York, later to be extended to other parts of the country, 
was announced by R. N. Collyer, chairman, Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, at a meeting of the executive committee of the Atlantic 
States Advisory Board. The plan was discussed at the general 
session, March 27, by J. W. Roberts, assistant vice-president, 
Pennsylvania, who is chairman of the board railroad contact 
committee. It was predicted that the system will be put into 
operation within a year. 


The plan, which is being drafted by Mr. Collyer, proposes 
“optional, limited collection and delivery service,” Mr. Roberts 
said. If it is approved by the railroad committee of executive 
officers working on the matter it will be submitted to the East- 
ern Railroad Presidents’ Conference for final approval, following 
which it will be presented to organizations representing ship- 
pers’ interests. 


Various groups of shippers have criticized the railroads for 
not adopting some plan of store-door delivery. Mr. Roberts 
sought to allay this dissatisfaction in his address. 


“This subject has been considered, in so far as the board 
is concerned, largely in meetings of committees,” he said, “hence, 
the membership generally has a very limited knowledge of 
the discussions or the nature of the investigations which have 
been conducted. It, therefore, seems proper for me to state 
again that, while the subject is an important one, it has been 
under review for a great many years and in each instance either 
the shipping public’s representatives or those of the railroads 
or both found adequate reasons for not adopting a collection and 
delivery service plan, for limited application. It is not im- 
probable that out of the interest and efforts now in evidence 
on the part of the parties concerned directly, there will be 
developed a solution satisfactory to those parties.” 

Six trunk lines in eastern territory, rather than four or 
five, were advocated by C. J. Fagg, manager of the commerce and 
trade bureau, Newark Chamber of Commerce, in an address at the 
afternoon session. The systems would be the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Lackawanna-Nickel Plate, Erie-Pere Marquette, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Lehigh, Wabash, Western Maryland 
and Wheeling & Lake Erie. Summarizing factors entering into 
the matter of consolidation, Mr. Fagg gave them as the operating 
ratio, the public, short lines and weak roads. He advocated 
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YOUR MAIN FACTORY 
-or one of your branches 


With your plant location along the lines of the Montour Railroad, in the 
center of the world’s greatest iron, steel and coal industries, you get the 
money-saving advantages of a short haul freight rate on raw materials, 


which form the heaviest tonnage . . . you get a direct transportation service 
4 on your finished materials that has made the Montour Railroad famous in 
a the Pittsburgh District . . . and what is more important, your product does 


not have to travel far to find a market. 





Here in the Pittsburgh District alone is a primary market of 2,500,000 
prosperous people . . . while within a 300-mile radius is 14,000,000 
people .. . the greatest consuming market in the country. 







Yet with all these advantages, the cost of such a site is surprisingly reasonable 
as offered by this railroad, because the advantages gained are mutual. 
Ask us to acquaint you with the detailed facts. 


ONTOUR:R 


PITTSBURGH 
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the scrapping of unprofitable mileage rather burdening shippers 
with the cost of maintaining them. 

That restrictive legislation making it difficult or impossible 
for the railroads to supply a full transportation service, using 
whatever media may be most economical, should be removed 
was emphasized by W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, in address before the board. He referred specifically to 
the prohibition placed on the railroads to keep off the inland 
waterways and to stay out of intercoastal shipping business 
via the Panama Canal. 

“The country today has an abundance of transportation 
facilities,’ he said. “The most immediate requirement is to 
introduce order into the situation, check wasteful competition 
and duplication of service, and obviate the too rapid creation of 
additional facilities in advance of the country’s needs. This 
includes, among other things, effecting a proper degree of 
coordination between our different agencies of transport, so 
that each may serve the public best in its particular field, and 
freeing the railroads from the discrimination which they now 
suffer by reason of unregulated and subsidized competition.” 

President Atterbury’s subject was the “Declaration of 
Policy Deemed Necessary to Continuance of Adequate Trans- 
portation Service,” having reference to the statement issued 
last November by the Railway Executives’ Association. Gen- 
erally speaking, that statement had been favorably received, 
he said, but there had been some disposition to find in it 
things that were not in the minds of its authors. 


“The declaration was taken to mean that the railroads have 
been ‘ham-strung’ by restrictive legislation themselves for years 
and now are seeking to ‘ham-string’ and cripple their com- 
petitors,” he said, but, no such thought was in the minds of 
the authors of the “declaration of policy.” 

In part, he continued as follows: 


The situation is that the railroads—which are, and must long 
continue to be, our most important means of transport—are highly 
regulated by federal authority. in many respects restrictively. Other 
forms of transport, including highway, waterway, airway and pipe 
line are not so regulated, or only to minor degree. This introduces 
a discriminatory situation and places the railroads at an unfair dis- 
advantage in meeting competition. . . 

The Pennsylvania and a number of other large systems in the 
country have already invested heavily in facilities for highway trans- 
port, in coordination with rail service. 

Speaking for the Pennsylvania, I can say that we have every 
intention of increasing our operations in this field, both for passengers 
and freight, as rapidly as the remunerative market broadens. I am 
happy also to add that most of our investments are profitable and are 
vielding satisfactory returns, financially and otherwise. 

Our entrance into the field of rail-air service, coordinating the 
airplane with the train, is too well known to require more than mere 
mention at this time. It places beyond possibility of question our 
attitude toward the encouragement of commercial aviation. 

The Pennsylvania has also invested in ocean shipping lines to 
foreign ports, against which the prohibitions of the Panama Canal 
Act do not apply. 

As you all know, we and other railroads once had our lines upon 
the great Lakes, and we would like to have them again. 

We would like to be free to try our hand at making transportation 
on the inland waterways a paying business, which now, in the hands 
of the government, it is not. P 

The only excuse that has ever been offered for shutting the rail- 
roads out from the use of the Panama Canal, the Great Lakes, the 
coastal and intercoastal trade and the artificial inland waterways 
has been the cry that the public should be protected against a 
monopoly of transportation in railroad hands. The fallacy of this is 
placed beyond reasonable argument by the fact that the regulative 
powers of the government are unlimited, and with ample regulative 
authority there is no reason to fear monopoly. Furthermore, there 
is no thought of ending the competition of railroad systems with each 
other, even though they extend their service broadly into other fields. 


In conclusion, he declared that “the public has developed 
diversified tastes and desires with respect to the means of 
transportation and that the railroads, in order to fulfill their 
mission in meeting the requirements of the public, must be free 
to use any and all media of service upon the same terms and 
conditions as apply to all other interests.” 


SIMPLIFICATION OF BOXES AND BAGS 

The division of simplified practice of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, has mailed to manufacturers, 
distributors, and users, and others interested, for their consid- 
eration and written acceptance, a summary report of each of 
the general conferences on folding boxes, set-up boxes, corru- 
gated boxes, and notion and millinery paper bags, all of which 
are used by department and specialty stores. 

The action of the general conference, in adopting these 
simplification programs, if approved by the industry, will result 
in reducing the variety of folding boxes from 262 sizes and 
types to 59; set-up boxes from 1,084 to 194; corrugated boxes 
from 325 to 75, and notion and millinery bags from 188 to 28. 

These programs are to be effective one month after the 
date of the department’s general letter announcing that the 
mecessary degrees of support has been recorded through the me- 
dium of signed acceptance. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 


. 
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Tariff Interpretation 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Referring to L. & N. Tariff GFO 
No. 63-D, I. C. C. A-15875. We had a car of crate cabbage origi- 
nate at St. Elmo, Ala., moving under this tariff, originally con- 
signed to Chicago, Ill., but diverted en route for movement via 
L. & N. R. R., Evansville, Illinois Central, Chicago, Nickel Plate 
R. R., Buffalo Junction and D. L. & W. to us at Scranton, Pa. 
Originally a through rate of 97% cents per cwt. was collected 
by the carriers, but since that date they have endeavored to 
collect additional charges of $42.70, based on a combination rate 
of 56% cents to Evansville, Ind., and 57% cents, Evansville, Ind., 
to Scranton, Pa., claiming that the through rate of 97% cents 
does not apply via the route the car traveled, per provisions of 
page A-67, note E, to Exceptions of the above mentioned tariff. 

We refused payment of the additional charges of the car- 
riers, basing our refusal on the fact that on page A-65, section 
3, States “Rates named herein to destinations shown in note 1 
below apply via all lines party to the rates.” Note 1 specified 
Pennsylvania as one of the states to which the rates apply. 
We further hold to the contention that this is the finishing touch 
that the through rate does apply and that none of the routes as 
specified on page A-67 (through guide books) have anything 
whatever to do with the through rate, as item 326, page A-67, 
states specifically that “Except as otherwise provided, bases 
authorized in the following Eastbound Guide Books may be 
used,” etc. Please note the note says “may be used.” We fall 
back on the fact that we do not want to use, as there is a 
through rate specifically provided. If item No. 326 stated ‘“‘must 
be used,” that would be compelling us to use such eastbound 
guide books, but “may be used,” being the language used in 
the tariff leaves the option open to the party using the rates. 


Will you kindly advise us if you believe that our contention 
is correct in insisting that the through rate of 97% cents is 
proper or whether the combination rate, as the carriers contend, 
is applicable. 


Answer: The through rate of 971% cents to Scranton, Pa., 
is arrived at only by using the basis provided in the Eastbound 
Guide Books referred to on page A-67 of the tariff (N. Y. C. & 
St. L.-Lackawanna Tariff I. C. C. No. 4375, providing that Scran- 
ton should take the Philadelphia rate). This item on page A-67, 
in giving Scranton a rate basis, however, also provides the rout- 
ing over which this basis is applicable (Route E), which reads: 
“Applicable via Cincinnati, O., or Louisville, Ky., only.” This 
item on page A-67 (item 325) is specific as to the rate from St. 
Elmo to Scranton, for without using this basis no through rate 
on cabbarge to Scranton could be determined from this tariff. 
In using this item note that it is governed by the routing instruc- 
tions published therein. 


The routing clause published on page A-65, section 3, is a 
general provision or “catch-all” to take care of all situations 
not specifically provided or excepted elsewhere in the tariff 
and should not be used to overthrow a specific routing or ex- 
ception such as is shown in item 325, page A-67, Route E. 

As the shipment did not move via either Louisville or Cin- 
cinnati, but through Evansville, it is our opinion that the through 
rate cannot be protected. 


Demurrage, Storage, and Switching Charges on Dangerous 
Articles 


Tennessee.—Question: 
opinion on the following: 

We are heavy users of chlorine gas, sulphuric acid and 
caustic soda, which comes to us in tank cars. Due to more or 
less irregular consumption, we are unable to accept actual place 
ment of these cars in our yards and accordingly they are con- 
structively placed on the railroad storage track. When these 
cars run beyond the free time, of 48 hours, we are naturally 
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assessed a $2 penalty charge per day, which is assessed us ac- 
cording to rule 6, section B, paragraph 2 of Storage Tariff. 

We have a storage track outside of our plant limits and 
outside of the railroad property, and if we gave verbal permis- 
sion to the railroad, and the railroad should use our storage 
track to store these tank cars on without definite spotting orders 
from us and of their own free will and accord, as a safety 
measure, would this be considered constructive placement and 
should we be assessed a $2 penalty charge while on our own 
storage tracks under such conditions as above? Further, would 
we be charged a switching charge should we give a definite spot- 
ting order to place these cars on our unloading line after the 
railroad had used this track of their own free will and accord? 

Is there any reason why the railroad could not use this 
storage track under the above circumstances? 

Answer: Before the carrier could use your privately owned 
track as a part of its own facilities and subject that track to 
its storage rules it would have to first amend its definition of 
“railroad premises,” as carried in the note to rule 6, section D. 
This definition excludes “tracks located on, or within the con- 
fines of, property owned or leased by an industry.” The track 
described, therefore, is not subject to these rules and cars 
placed there by the carrier without having it definitely settled 
that that track is to be considered part of the carrier’s terminals, 
would not be subject to the storage penalty charge, in our opin- 
ion, but if placed there with the consent of the owner of such 
track, would be tantamount to a delivery to the consignee on 
such tracks and involve a switching charge to have them moved. 

Should the status of the track become settled by the own- 
er’s donating the use of the track to the carrier as a hold track, 
cars placed thereon would go under constructive placement, be 
subject to demurrage charges, and would also be subject to the 
storage penalty charges. 

The status of the track, therefore, must be determined. It 
must be either the track of the railroad or that of the industry. 
If you have cars placed on that track without first turning it 
over to the carrier as a carrier facility, you are accepting deliv- 
ery on such track, no other conditions appearing. Then to have 
the cars moved to a more suitable place for unloading a switch- 
ing charge would be in order. The storage penalty charge would 
be, in our opinion, evaded, but generally the switching charge 
would be greater, unless it is the custom to hold cars in storage 
more than three days. If the track is turned over to the carrier 
as part of its facilities, as stated, it becomes subject to all of 
the carriers’ rules. 


Damages—Liability of Carrier for the Cost of Reconditioning 


Kansas.—Question: Some time ago we filed a loss and dam- 
age claim against one of our local carriers, who, after an in- 
vestigation, are unwilling to admit any liability in connection 
with same. This claim has given us some concern, due to the 
fact that it is the first of its kind that we have had occasion 
to file, and are at loss to know how to proceed further. We 
would like to have your opinion as to whether or not the carrier 
can be held liable in the following case: 

We shipped a carload of flour to a customer in the east. 
Upon opening the car, consignee discovered some weevil (flour 
bugs) crawling around on the sacks of flour. We were advised 
by wire that they were refusing to take delivery, as it was their 
opinion that the flour contained weevil. We did not consider 
this a serious matter, as flour was freshly milled, being run 
directly off the flour packer into new cotton sacks and trucked 
to the car, thereby precluding any possibility of bugs being in 
the flour. 

We dispatched a wire to the agent of the delivering line 
explaining the situation and instructing him to make a thorough 
inspection of the contents of the car, advising us his findings. 
He replied that the flour was “full of bugs” and asked for dis- 
position. Feeling that the chance of disposing in that market 
was very small, except at a heavy loss in price, we gave the 
agent authority to return the car at our expense. 

After the car had been returned, we made an inspection in 
the presence of the carrier’s agent and found at that time three 
weevil, which we later analyzed and found to be full-grown flour 
beetle. When the car was actually unloaded a few more were 
found. There is no question in our mind but that these were 
in the side walls of the empty car and that after the warm 
flour was placed in the car they came out of hiding. Investiga- 
tion also developed that the empty had contained flour prior to 
the time it had been sent to our mill for loading. Since only a 
few weevil were found upon return of the car, it would appear 
that the damage was more or less imaginary and where all these 
weevil disappeared to, we are unable to say. We had only the 
word of the delivering agent that the shipment was completely 
infested and unfit for use. 

Our millers inspected every sack, but found no damage to 
the flour. As an added precaution, however, each sack was fed 


back through the mill (rebolted) and repacked. The cost of 
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this additional handling was included in our loss and damage 
claim and was made up as follows: 


Handling of flour in and out of mill, labor, etc., 225 barrels at 
80 cents a barrel, $180; freight prepaid to destination, $231.53; freight 
oa as charges for return of car to mill, $530.64. Total, 


We feel that this is a just claim and should be so considered 
by both originating and delivering carriers—the former for fur- 
nishing car containing weevil—the latter for inspecting the car 
and advising that tae lading was unfit for consumption. 

Answer: A carrier is liable in damages for a decrease in 
the market value of goods which results from negligence on its 
part in transporting the goods, including the furnishing of unfit 
equipment which contains matter which will injure the goods 
or decrease the value thereof. 

If the facts in the instant case warrant the conclusion that 
the carrier, after asking for disposition instructions, acquiesced 
in the return of the goods to your mill for reconditioning, or if 
the return of the goods was necessary because of inability to 
sell them in the condition in which tendered for delivery by 
the carrier, the expense thereof being the proximate result of 
the carrier’s negligence in furnishing an unfit car for the trans- 
portation of flour, is a proper element of damage. G.H. & S. A. 
Ry. Co. vs. Standard Rice Co., 34 S. W. (2d) 619; Wilson Poultry 
& Egg Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. Co., 215 Pac. 1020; P. & S. F. R. Co. 
vs. Shell, 265 S. E. 758; St L. S. W. Ry. Co. vs. Tucker, 255 
S. W. 553; T. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Beck-Mattox Brokerage Co., 279 
S. W. 289. In the latter case it was held that in an action 
against the carrier for damage to hay which the ultimate con- 
signee refused to accept, demurrage and return freight charges 
were not allowable in the absence of a showing as to why the 
hay should not have been disposed of at destination. 

Where the carrier’s liability is based on the market value 
of the goods at destination in the condition in which delivered 
and their condition had there been no negligence on the part 
of the carrier, the freight charges may not be recovered as an 
element of damage, it being considered that the transportation 
of the goods has increased their value at least to the extent of 
the amount of the freight charges. 

If, however, the goods are reconditioned by the owner 
thereof at his plant at an expense which does not exceed the 
difference between the market value of the goods at destination 
in good condition and the condition in which delivered, the 
freight charges in both directions should be included as an 
element of damage, in our opinion, as the transportation of the 
goods has not added anything to the value of the goods. P. & 
S. F. T. Co. vs. Shell, 265 S. W. 758. 


Tariff Interpretation—Two Cars Furnished in Lieu of Larger 
Car Ordered—Not Subject to Two-for-One Rule 


Michigan.—Question: Will you please advise me as to how 
freight charges should be assessed on the following situation: 

A live stock shipper in Central Freight Association territory 
ordered a forty-foot single-deck car for loading, but the carrier 
did not have a forty-foot single-deck car available, so furnished 
the shipper with two thirty-six-foot single-deck cars instead. 
The shipper, of course, complied with the carrier’s regulations 
in placing his order for the car desired. 

The shipper contends that his stock could have been com- 
fortably loaded in a forty-foot single-deck car, although the 
carriers charged him freight for two thirty-six-foot cars. 

Will you please quote proper rules and authority governing? 

Answer: Where the minimum weight is a flat minimum, 
there is no obligation on the part of the carrier to furnish a car 
of the size specified by the shipper, the carrier’s only duty being 
to furnish cars which will ordinarily accommodate the minimum 
specified by the tariff. In Tull & Gibbs vs. C. & N. W., 551. C. C. 
15, the Commission said: 


Where there is a_ uniform minimum for cars of one length the 
carrier is not required to furnish a car of any specified length, but 
is under the duty of establishing a minimum weight that can be 
reasonably loaded into a car of the size furnished. 


It is only where there is a graduated minimum, based on 
the size of the car ordered by the shipper, that the two-for-one 
rule is applicable. In numerous cases the Commission has held 
that where there is a graduated minimum the carrier must 
furnish a car of the size ordered, and where, for its own con- 
venience, it furnishes a car of a larger capacity, or two or more 
cars in lieu of a larger car ordered, it is unreasonable to impose 
the extra charges on the shipper. In the event there is no two- 
for-one rule applicable in connection with the graduated mini- 
mums, this fact is the basis for a finding of unreasonableness. 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. vs. S. P. & S. Ry., 62 I. C. C. 
205; Feltus Lumber Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 51 I. C. C. 571. 

As to shipments made under tariffs which do not provide 
for a two-for-one rule, or under a rating published in the Con- 
solidated Classification which does not subject a commodity to 
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provisions in rule 34 of the classification, it is a matter for 
the Commission to determine whether the failure of the carriers 
to provide a “two-for-one” rule is unreasonable. 

The fact that the carrier’s agent may have been under the 
impression that the two-for-one rule was applicable to a ship- 
ment is not a basis for a departure from the legally established 
rate. The Commission, in Dietly vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 46 
I. C. C. 317, in dealing with a similar situation, said: 


Complainant offered no evidence to show that the inapplicability 
of the ‘“‘two-for-one”’ rule to shipments from Erie was unreasonable. 
The mere failure of carriers to provide ‘‘two-for-one’’ rules is not 
prima facie unreasonable unless graduated minimum weights are 
provided for cars of different sizes. Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
va: in 3 M. BR. Co, FO &. C. Ky GS7. 

With respect to complainant’s contention that he was misin- 
formed as to the rates applicable, we have repeatedly held that the 
misquotation of a rate by a carrier’s agent affords no grounds for a 
departure from the legally established rate. A. J. Poor Grain Co. 
vs. ©. BS. & @. Ry. Co., 13 1. C. C.. 48. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 5 of Classification 


Illinois —Question: I have noted with considerable interest 
your answer to question asked by ‘‘Maryland,”’ as shown on page 
682 of The Traffic World issue of March 14, 1931. 

It is my belief that this answer given by you is erroneous, 
and was probably predicated on conditions existing prior to 1924, 
or prior to the time when rule 5 of the classification was 
amended by adding paragraphs (e) to (h) to section 3 thereof. 

It is to be assumed, of course, that commodity tariffs are 
made subject to the classification, and are therefore subject to 
all the rules contained therein, ‘Except as otherwise specifically 
provided.” You will note in rule 5, section 3, paragraphs (e) 
to (h) that there is a specific method of arriving at commodity 
rates on shipments which are not packed in conformity with 
the provisions contained in the commodity item. This provision 
in rule 5 of the classification, consequently removes the appli- 
cation of class rates on any shipment which is covered by a 
commodity rate, but not packed in compliance with the provi- 
sions contained in the commodity item. 

Answer: In rule 5 it is provided that articles when tendered 
for transportation, which do not in all respects conform with the 
classification requirements, i. e., are not in the form prescribed 
in the separate descriptions or as specified in rules 40 and 41, 
are to be refused for shipment. A basis, however, is provided 
in rule 5 to apply in the event goods come into possession of 
the carrier in a form other than that specified in the classifica- 
tion, although a shipper cannot insist upon a carrier accepting 
goods unless the packing requirements of the classification are 
complied with. In other words, rule 5 merely provides a rate 
basis where the carrier inadvertently accepts goods not packed 
in accordance with the tariff requirements, but does not provide 
a rate basis supplementary to the ratings provided for in the 
classification. 

The provisions of rule 5 apply only in the absence of a 
rating in the classification and will not apply where there is 
a rating in the classification, as in the instant case. See Wei- 
fenbach Marble & Tile Co. vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 140 I. C. C. 493. 


Liability of Carrier for Refusal or Failure to Follow Routing 
Instructions of Shipper 


New York.—Question: We routed a shipment via X S. S. 
Line afew days ago. The truckman brought back the bill of lading 
rubber stamped “Y Freight Co.” We called the X S. S. Line 
freight agent on the phone and he informed us that the customer 
had rerouted the shipment. We took the matter up with the 
customer. The customer denies the instructions. When we 
route a shipment via the X S. S. Line can they legally change 
the bill of lading? The bill of lading is a contract between the 
shipper and the carrier. Can one party to a contract change 
the contract without the consent of the other party? We did 
not consent to the Y Freight Co.’s acceptance of the shipment. 
We did not name them as a party to the contract. What legal 
right has the X S. S. Line in the changing of the contract? We 
don’t want forwarders handling our freight. How can we pre- 
vent the X S. S. Line from continuing this policy? 

Please cite cases on points in question. 

Answer: Where a common carrier refuses to discharge its 
duty to receive and carry freight a manadmus may issue to 
compel a discharge of such duties. Union Pac. R. Co. vs. Hall, 
91 U. S. 343; Royal Brewing Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co., 217 Fed. 
146. It has also been held that the neglect or refusal of the 
carrier to receive and transport freight tendered to it by a ship- 
per is a private wrong for which he is entitled to recover, in an 
action at law, such damages as he has sustained. Nelson vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 82 S. E. 868. 

Where goods are tendered to a carrier for transportation, 
with specific shipping directions from the consignor, to which 
it assents, it assumes the obligation to follow such directions 
and is liable for loss or damage resulting from its failure to do 
go. Uptegrove vs. New Jersey Central R. Co., 57 N. Y. S. 659; 
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Pavitt vs. Lehigh Valley R. Co., 25 Atl. 1107; Wright, etc., Wire 
Cloth Co. vs. Warren, 58 N. E. 1082. 

The general rule is that where a shipper on tendering goods 
for transportation gives specific directions as to the routing of 
the goods to be shipped, it is the duty of the carrier to obey these 
directions and it will be liable for any injury directly resulting 
from the non-observance thereof. Where the carrier refuses to 
route as demanded by the shipper, there is a failure to perform 
a duty to the shipper imposed by law and a complete legal wrong 
is then done. Ely vs. Barrett, 168 N. Y. S. 419; Napoli vs. 
Erie R. Co., 165 N. Y. S. 206; Lee Line Steamers vs. Tucker, 165 
S. W. 961; St. Louis, etc., R. Co. vs. True, 140 S. W. 837. 

In the case first cited it was held that when a carrier devi- 
ates from a stipulated route it becomes an insurer responsible 
for all loss and damage to the goods, including unavoidable 
casualty. 

In the next to last case it was stated “but even if the 
goods were misrouted appellant would not be liable for con- 
version if the goods were safely carried to destination by another 
route and held by the consignee, and no damage, in fact, resulted 
from the misrouting.” 


Sales—Trade Acceptances 


Wisconsin.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion as 
to the proper procedure in a case as outlined below. 

On November 20 we made an order-notify shipment to our 
customer at A, Colorado, through a forwarding company from 
B. On or about December 1, our customer signed a 90-day trade 
acceptance at the bank and delivered the original bill of lading 
to the railroad agent at destination and advised him that he 
would call for the goods in a few days. We today received 
advice from the railroad that the goods are still on hand and 
storage in the amount of $87 has accrued. Inasmuch as the 
trade acceptance is not due until the 25th of this month and 
that customer has surrendered the original bill of lading to the 
railroad can we, as shippers, order the return of the goods? Will 
we have to surrender this trade acceptance to the railroad? 

Answer: A trade acceptance is a form of obligation defined 
in the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board as a draft or 
bill of exchange drawn by the seller on the purchaser of -the 
goods sold, and accepted by such purchaser. Under the nego- 
tiable instrument law, a trade acceptance made payable at a 
bank is equivalent to an order to the bank to pay same for 
account of the principal debtor thereon. Consequently when a 
trade acceptance has been accepted by the person on whom it 
is drawn, it becomes an order on the bank, if payable at that 
bank. 

An actual sale of goods and not what is generally termed a 
conditional sale of goods must be the basis of a trade acceptance, 
for, to constitute such an acceptance title must have passed to 
the drawee at the time of acceptance. 

Inasmuch as your trade acceptance had been accepted by 
the buyer and the bill of lading given into his possession by the 
bank, he only has the right to the goods and the carrier cannot, 
without incurring liability to him, accept disposition of the goods 
from you. The surrender of the trade acceptance to the carrier 
by you would not, in our opinion, give the carrier the legal right 
to accept and act upon your disposition instructions. 

We can locate no cases which specifically deal with facts 
such as you recite. However, as to the nature of a trade ac- 
ceptance, see Atterbury vs. Bank of Washington Heights of City 
of New York, 149 N. E. 841. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
(Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce) 


Interest in the analysis of the problems and advantages of 
industrial traffic management, issued in January by the trans- 
portation division of the Department of Commerce, has been 
so great that the first edition was exhausted soon after being 
released and a new printing has been made necessary. The 
government printing office has been unable to supply copies 
during the past few weeks, but now has the new edition avail- 
able. 

The Associted Traffic Clubs of America, who requested the 
department to make the study, have ordered 9,000. 

“Industrial Traffic Management,” issued as Domestic Com- 
merce Series No. 30, is available for 30 cents. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Finance No. 3804, excess income of Ligonier 
Valley R. R., assigned for April 2, at Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Boyden, was canceled and reassigned for May 15, at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Boyden. 

Hearing in No. 23728, American Glue Co. et al. vs. B. & M. 
R. R. et al., and No. 23806, Leas & McVitty, Inc., vs. C. & O. 
Ry. et al. assigned for April 3, at New York, N. Y., before 
Examiner Peyser, was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
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Personal Notes 








Roy H. Smith, for years tariff publishing agent of the 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh, but more recently statoined at 
Philadelphia as chief of the divisional bureau of the traffic 
department, died at Philadelphia March 26, following an opera- 
tion. 

Philip H. Porter, formerly a member of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, has opened offices at Madison, Wis., for 
the practice of law, especially in the field of interstate com- 
merce, transportation and public utilities. 

Tom Partlan, formerly commercial agent, Standard Car- 
loading Company, has been appointed general agent at Detroit. 
C. L. Collins has been appointed traveling freight agent at 
Detroit, and J. A. Gardner has been appointed commercial agent 
at Detroit. 

Charles W. Lowack, manager of the freight and operating 
departments of the Cosulich Line, has resigned to rejoin, as a 
partner, the firm of Phelps Brothers and Company, which will 
resume active business as steamship agents and operators at 
New York. Giuseppi Cosulich, resident director of the Cosulich 
Line, will take over the duties of Mr. Lowack. 

William D. Carrick, general baggage agent for the Mil- 
waukee, with headquarters in Milwaukee, Wis., died at his home 
at Wauwatosa, Wis., March 27. 

“The Importance of the Package in Merchandising” is the 
subject of a lecture which J. D. Malcolmson, director of 
research, engineering department, Robert Gair Company, will 
deliver April 6 before the students of the division of retailing 
of New York University. 

The following appointments have been made by the Western 
Maryland Railway: J. G. Linthicum, general eastern agent, at 
New York, succeeding H. A. Gebelein, resigned; V. H. Bradford, 
general western agent, with headquarters at Chicago, succeed- 
ing Mr. Linthicum; P. T. Healy, general agent, Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bradford; C. E. Gehr, commercial freight agent, 
Pittsburgh, succeeding Mr. Healy; J. P. McCarroll, commercial 
coal agent, Pittsburgh; H. G. Muehlethaler, traveling freight 
agent, Pittsburgh, and J. F. Manion, contracting freight agent, 
Pittsburgh. 

J. H. Day has been appointed vice-president in charge of 
traffic, Nickel Plate, with headquarters at Cleveland, succeed- 
ing J. W. Graham, assigned to other duties. 

A. A. Gallagher has been appointed assistant general 
southern freight agent, Delaware and Hudson, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. Monte Pickens, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant general southern freight agent, with headquarters at 
Atlanta. Fred Sorbe, Jr., has been appointed commercial agent 
at Philadelphia. 

After more than fifty years of service, H. W. Forward has 
been retired as freight traffic manager, Erie, and has been ap- 
pointed consulting traffic officer, with headquarters at Chicago. 
F. G. Lantz has been appointed freight traffic manager at Chi- 
cago, succeeding Mr. Forward. L. H. Geller has been appointed 
general freight agent in charge of rates and divisions, with 
headquarters at Chicago. J. M. Skaehill has been appointed 
division freight agent at Cleveland, succeeding Mr. Geller. 

H. K. Faye, freight traffic maanager, Western Pacific, has 
resigned, effective April 15, to accept the position of general 
traffic manager of the Phelps Dodge Corporation and subsid- 
iaries, with headquarters at New York. 


The C. and E. I. announces the following appointments: 
Luther Fuller, general industrial and agricultural agent, Dan- 
ville, Ill.; H. V. Bowman, assistant general industrial and agri- 
cultural agent, Danville, Ill.; H. H. Washer, general coal agent, 
succeeding H. R. Wilkinson, promoted, at Chicago. 

Under changes effective April 1, a legal department was 
established by the Pennsylvania at Chicago, under the direction 
of James Stillwell, assistant general counsel, formerly stationed 
at Pittsburgh. At the same time the commerce bureau was 
transferred from Pittsburgh to Chicago. S. C. Mathews, assistant 
freight traffic manager, is in charge. In addition, the personnel 
of the commerce bureau includes C. C. Plummer, commerce 
agent; E. A. Kearnes, commerce agent, and L. W. Heinmiller, 
special agent. Theodore Schmidt has been appointed assistant 
general counsel at Chicago and J. L. Aber, assistant general 
solicitor, has been transferred from Pittsburgh to Chicago. P. 
J. Cronin, district claim agent at Chicago, has been appointed 
chief claim agent, with supervision over the western region, and 
T. F. Shannon, Jr., formerly claim agent at Cleveland, has been 
made assistant chief claim agent of the reorganized claim depart- 
ment. The following changes will be effective May 1: K. L. 
Sheeler, special solicitor at Pittsburgh, becomes general claims 
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“The public warehouse is literally a branch house of the 
manufacturer or producer using its service. It is equipped 
to handle all warehousing details and problems with its 
own shipping and clerical staff, and there is no doubt 
that it can handle distribution at considerably less ex 
pense to the shipper than any other method. We ship 
many carloads of our products to public warehouses fo 
distribution locally and into surrounding territories. 
Our saving in distribution cost amounts thereby to 
approximately twenty per cent.” Edward S. DePass, 
General Traffic Manager CARNATION COMPANY 


Co SSS 





In 189 Cities... 
We’ll Be Your Branch House 


Helping You to Increase Sales, Speed Up 
Your Service and Cut Distribution Costs! 


Merchandise warehouses operated by members of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association are located in 
every distribution center of importance—ready to fur- 
nish all necessary facilities and services required for 
the strategic spot-stock distribution of raw materials, 
manufactured articles and service parts of every kind. 

The flexibility of such a distributing system is almost 
unlimited. You can use as many warehouses as your 
business requires . . . in two cities, in twenty cities, or 
in a hundred cities! Costs are based on the number 
of units of your goods that are handled. You have 
little or no overhead if business is dull and very few 
shipments are moving through the warehouses ... and 
whether business is dull or brisk you pay only on a 
“piece work basis” for goods actually stored or dis- 
tributed by AWA warehouses. Such flexibility in con- 
trolling costs enables you to expand your business 
without risk, and to make important savings by using 
our warehouses instead of operating your own branches 
at fixed overhead. 

Full details of the AWA Plan are described 


in our 32-page booklet, sent free on request. 





a a 
AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
1887 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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attorney at Philadelphia; E. M. Davis, assistant general counse] 
at Pittsburgh, transferred to Philadelphia. 

K. C. Marshall has been appointed superintendent of 
terminals, Southern Pacific Lines, at Houston, Tex. T. M, 
Spence has been appointed assistant superintendent. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Transportation Club of Columbus has elected L. H. 
Mussman, division freight agent, Big Four, and J. W. Skeen, 
soliciting freight agent, Norfolk and Western, alternate dele. 
gates to the semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America at Chicago May 6 and 7. 





J. J. Hopkins, attorney for the Southern Traffic League, 
spoke on “The Necessities of Interstate Commerce Laws” at a 
meeting of the Traffic Study Club of the Traffic Club of Atlanta 
April 3. 





The Toledo Transportation Club will hold a meeting April 6. 
yrove Patterson, editor of the Toledo Blade, will be the speaker. 
Dinner will be served and there will be a musical program. 





The Traffic Club of St. Joseph will give a “night club party 
and dinner dance” at the Hotel Robidoux April 7. 





John H. Mangold, the new president of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, was born in Chicago March 11, 1886. He was educated 
in the public grade and high schools, a business college and took 
a night course in law. He entered the 
employ of the Pennsylvania Company, 
local office, in 1904 and was a clerk 
in various departments until 1911. Then 
he entered the employ of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Railway Company, 
traffic department, holding various po- 
sitions in the commercial department, 
and was appointed general freight 
agent in 1923, which position he now 
holds, specializing in commercial and 
industrial development work. He is a 
member of the Illinois Athletic Club, 
Itasca Country Club, Knights of Colum- 
bus, and various traffic clubs and traffic 
organizations throughout the country. 
He joined the Traffic Club of Chicago 
November 15, i915, served on various 
committees and as chairman of the 
membership committee and the indoors 
entertainment committee. He served 
as a director for two years, and held the positions of second 
vice-president and first vice-president. Since he joined the 
club in 1915 the membership has increased from 717 resident 
and 144 non-resident members, to approximately 1,450 resident 
and 500 non-resident members. The resident membership more 
than doubled and the non-resident increased threefold. 

















Thomas E. Cullen, pastor, St. Stephens Church, Minneapolis, 
and former president of St. Thomas College, was the speaker at 
a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the Hotel 
Lowry March 31. A program of music was presented. 








The Traffic Club of Kansas City held a joint luncheon with 
the Advertising Club of Kansas City at the Baltimore Hotel 
March 30. Powell Groner, president, Kansas City Public Service 
Company, spoke on “Transportation.” 





Following a business meeting and dinner at the Elks’ Club 
March 17, the Oakland Traffic Club listened to a program of 
speaking. Lieutenant Jack Fisher, California Police Depart- 
ment, spoke on “Crime Prevention”; A. E. Rhodes, commercial 
agent, Missouri Pacific, at Oakland, told of early history of his 
line, and K. A. Kennedy, manager of the extension department, 
Boeing Air Transport, discussed late developments in aviation. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago held its annual election March 
31 with the result that all the officers and directors named by 
the nominating committee, as hitherto reported in this column, 
were elected. The annual meeting was held in the evening 
following a dinner in the ballroom of the Palmer House. C. T. 
Bradford, retiring president, introduced the new officers and 
directors and then turned the meeting over to the new president, 
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Routing Freight Break Up the Load-- 
To Avoid Cushion It 


. . with 
Chicago Congestion Buffing Excelsior 


Time can be saved on carload freight say 

moving 7, cam —_ bi or 

Southeast of Chicago, when destined | | Shi 

to points North or in the Northwest arlioad ippers 
LAIM-FREE shipments . . . that’s the result of 

the new “‘cushioned-unit’” packing method 


on railroads shown below and using 
recently adopted by large carload shippers. 


the following routing, any railroad 
care of the E. J. & E. Ry., via 
Although the most effective carload pack ever 
developed, this new method is simplicity itself—and 
exceptionally economical . . . it actually costs less 
than the usual methods of bracings, etc. 







1. North Shore Line at Rondout, Ill.; 
C. M. St. P. & P. R. R., at Racine, Wis.; 


2. North Shore Line at Rondout, Ill.; 
Soo Line at Mundelein, Ill.; 


3. North Shore Line at Rondout, Ill.; 
C.N. W. Ry., at Great Lakes, Ill. 







The shipment is merely broken up into several units, 
each one thoroughly cushioned with Buffing Ex- 
celsior. The load is allowed to shift slightly but 
against a stiff cushion, and the force generated is 
broken up by the division of the freight itself. 




















On carload traffic moving Southbound, 
the reverse routings can be used and 


Simple, yes, but effective! 
the same service applies. 













Interesting Bulletin on Request 






Write for interesting bulletin telling how one car- 
load shipper cut damage claims to less than 1/1000 


AMERICAN 


The North Shore Line maintains heavy 
duty electric equipment operating 
over standard rails and roadbed for 
the prompt handling of this carload 
business. 





For further information on carload, less 
carload, ferry truck or passenger serv- 
ice phone or write— 


CHICAGO 
NORTH SHORE AND 
MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


Traffic Department, 
Roy Thompson, Traffic Mgr. 









GENERAL OFFICE 
1000-1016 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 










OTHER PRODUCTS 
Excelsior Pads—The original shock-absorbing ‘“‘tight pack’’. 









SOO LINE 


Bottle Wrappers—Used successfully for 40 years by the 
world’s largest bottlers. 









Excelsior in Bales—Clean and sanitary, right from the forest. 
Wood Wool—Extra fine from Northern basswood. 


Bulifting 
EKxeelsior 


for the new ‘‘cushioned unit’’ packing method 
—available from 17 shipping points 


MUNDELEIN 




















72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Phone: STAte 0517 
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John H. Mangold, who, in his brief remarks on taking office, 
made a plea for better attendance at club functions and in the 
club rooms for luncheon of the “old timers” and “higher ups.” 
After the dinner there was a vaudeville performance, which was 
pronounced the best ever given at the club. Delegates ap- 
pointed for the semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America at Chicago in May are President Mangold, R. 
W. Campbell, H. A. Palmer, L. C. Sorrell, and G. B. Hild. R. J. 
Wallace, ‘W. D. Beck, D. W. C. Becker, M. N. Billings, and T. 
E. Bond have been appointed alternates. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club will give its annual spring 
dinner dance at the Dayton Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, O., April 9. 
B. E. Olsen, McCall Company, is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. 





A “Kiddies’ Easter Party” will be given by the Traffic Club 
of New York in its club rooms at the Park Central Hotel April 4. 
A forum meeting on claim prevention is set for April 14. 





“Whoopee Night,” a “stag,’’ with a program of professional 
vaudeville, will be given by the Traffic and Transportation 
Association of Pittsburgh at the Fort Pitt Hotel April 10. It 
is an annual affair. Dinner will be served and entertainment 
will include music by the New York Central Quartet, and num- 
bers by performers from Chicago, New York, and other cities. 
An attendance of between five and six hundred is expected. 





The monthly meeting of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago 
was held at the Palmer House April 2. P. G. Drautzburg, U. S. 
Secret Service, spoke on “Counterfeiting.” An informal dance 
will be given at the New Chicago Women’s Club April 9. The 
executive committee has decided to distribute free to the mem- 
bers of the club copies of the Department of Commerce survey 
of traffic management. 





The spring meeting of the Traffic Club of Jamestown will 
be held at the Hotel Samuels April 23. A number of short 


addresses, limited to five minutes each, will follow the dinner, 
after which there will be a comedy sketch by George L. McNay, 
general agent, Western Pacific, with Harold F. Mocklar, general 
agent, Boston and Maine, and Robert Berman, traveling freight 
agent, Burlington, of Cleveland, assisting. Through the courtesy 





New tir (Ward Line) 
Cuyamel Line—American 


Weekly enters, 
New Orleans 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


Through bills of lading issued by 
steamship lines to all destinations 
on theNational Railwaysof Mexico 


tia "Whieney” 


The Traffic World 


Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 


F.P. De Gen. Agen 
i513 Pepe Buliding 
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of the passenger department of the United Fruit Company the 
rest of the program will consist of showing of three reels of 
moving pictures, “Tropic Splendor.” 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore “has declared a dividend in 
the form of a luncheon to be distributed at the next meeting 
at the Southern Hotel April 7.” Music will be served with the 
food. With a membership of 501, as of February 12, a goal of 
600 has been set. 





S. A. Gerrard, head of S. A. Gerrard Company, wholesale 
produce company, was guest and speaker at a meeting of 
Phoenix Traffic Club at the Arizona Club rooms March 23. In 
a brief address he compared the fruit and vegetable business 
of 1900 with that of 1930. O. D. Miller, general manager, Barker 
Miller Distributing Company, and Dean Stanley, Stanley Fruit 
Company, also spoke. The program was arranged by F. L. 
Hanna, assistant general freight and passenger agent, Santa 
Fe. W. L. Hamilton presided. 





The regular luncheon of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis 
April 2 was held in conjunction with the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 
Club at the Radisson Hotel. W. H. Bremner, receiver, Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis, spoke on “Some Railroad Problems.” “Off. 
Line Traffic Representatives’ Day” will be observed April 9, 
when the program will be in the hands of that division of the 
club. 





The Minneapolis Passenger Traffic Club will give its tenth 
annual banquet at the Nicollet Hotel April 6. Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
will be the speaker and R. B. Rathbun, toastmaster. 





“Business Peculiarities and the Argentine’ was the subject 
of W. T. Ritch, the speaker at a meeting of the Junior Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel March 30. Members 
of the senior club were invited. 





A record crowd heard Fred W. Sargent, president of the 
Chicago & North Western, discuss rail and motor competition 
before the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club March 
30. The meeting was the first to be held under the administra- 
tion of A. W. Vogtle, the new president, and President Sargent’s 
address was one of a series to be presented covering general 






















Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City - - 23 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 

Puebla - - - = 20 hours 
From Tampico to: 

Mexico City - - 47 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 


For complete information, communicate with 


‘J m. canes, Go, Ast. C. Lona, Gen. a 
a Bianataosk 5 Room 1520 
‘San Francisco, Calit. Tee ee a Site. 
Chicago, Iil. 
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MANUFACTURING 


WAREHOUSING 
DISTRIBUTING 


Three Great Terminals Give 
Unsurpassed Facilities in the 


Port of New York 


More than 5,000,000 square feet of floor 
space. Modern buildings fully equipped. 


Economical coverage of metropolitan market 
of nine and one-half million population, with 
efficient and speedy service. 


Arteries of transportation to the buying 
centers of the world. 


Write for Booklet 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO., 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL, on the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
Bayway - - New Jersey 


BAYWAY TERMINAL, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York 


With such improvements as these 
added to its 10,000 miles of perfectly 
equipped railway .... 

PROVISO YARD—CHICAGO—a modern $16,000,000 


freight yard with electrically operated hump and 
classification yard. 


NEW WOOD STREET TERMINAL POTATO AND VEGE- 
TABLE YARD — CHICAGO — world's largest and most 
modern yard for handling potatoes and vegetables. 


GIANT CLASS “‘H” LOCOMOTIVES—possessing immense 
and flexible power, insuring easy handling of trains 
and a faster service. 


- +. the Chicago & North Western 
provides a shipping service that is 
unsurpassed for the movement and 
handling of freight between Chicago 
and points west, north and northwest. 

For full information ask any 

C. & N. W. Ry. Representative 

Ship and Travel via 
CHICAGO & 


ORTHWESTERN 


“the best of everything ia the best of the west? RAILWAY 
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NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 


Westbound Eastbound 
from New York fromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 


Virginia . . Apr.11; May 30 California . Apr. 18;May 30 
Pennsylvania Apr. 25; June 13 Virginia . . May 2;June20 
California . May 9; June 27 Pennsylvania May 16;July 4 


and fortnightly thereafter 
*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama facifie fine 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS * 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1Broadway, New York City 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, 311 California St. Los Angeles. Central Bldg. 


2 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE — NORFOLK — CHARLESTON 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diege, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


SAILING FROM 


STEAMER BALTIMORE; NORFOLK | CHARLESTON 


Apr. 15 Apr. 18 
May il 
May 24 
June 6 
Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply te 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York. Telephones: Whitehall { 4-5853 


4-5854 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
109 East Redweod St. Oliver Bldg. Law ny 3 
Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
9 Middle Atlantic Whf. Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; 4460 Phone; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at ports ef call, etc. 
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TRAINED 
TRAFFIC 
MEN 


OY 


How men in routine traffic work have increased 
their earning power through expert training. 


Every traffic employee today should 
realize that Traffic Management — as 
practiced by men of thorough training— 
offers very substantial opportunities. The 
TrafficManager whois really skilledin the 
technique of his profession commands a 
large salary and high standing in his com- 
pany because his work affects vitally the 
most intimate elements of the business. 

Upon him depends the flow of produc- 
tion and distribution. Through lowered 
costs, prevention of losses, better pack- 
ing, quicker deliveries, and in scores of 
other ways he effects enormous savings 
for his employer. He is consulted on loca- 
tion of branches, warehouses, new plants, 


and additional sources of raw material. 
His intelligent handling of cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
often results in economies for his em- 
ployer running into the tens of thousands 
of dollars. Our interesting 64-page book, 
“Opportunities In Traffic Management,”’ 
tells the complete story. Every traffic 
or railroad employee should read this 
book. Send for it today. Learn how 
LaSalle home-study training in Traffic 
Management has helped many men up to 
the bigger-pay traffic positions. Write 
us today for all the facts. Your inquiry 
will not obligate you in the slightest. 
Address 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 495-T, Chicago, III. 











Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 













Save 20% 
On Shipping 


be 


Strapping System. 


ings. 


of nailed-on strapping, 


Tensional System Saves 
20% on Shipments 


From 20 to 60 per cent—from 50 cents to $5.00 per unit 
has been saved through the Signode Tensional Steel 
Containers are lightened, 
charges are reduced. Perhaps you can effect similar sav- 
Send for Signode Shipper or booklet “Guide to 
Better Packing & Shipping.” 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Tensional Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms 
I automatie wire 
clasps, clutch nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 
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phases of transportation problems. Alabama’s two senators and 
others prominent in the business and industrial life of Birming. 
ham were among the guests. 





The Traffic Club of Fort Worth held a luncheon at the Black. 
stone Hotel April 2, designated “Sproles Transfer and Storage 
Company Day.” A. T. Barrett, president, Dixie Motor Coach 
Company, spoke on ‘‘Motor Transportation’s Relation to Civiliza- 
tion.”” Professional entertainers were on the program, arranged 
by D. G. Griffin. 





At a meeting of the Traffic Study Club of Akron March 
30, Walter H. Tummonds, Railway Express Agency, Cleveland, 
spoke on “Railway Express Service, Past and Present.” Hig 
talk was followed by general discussion of express service of 
the present contrasted to that of twenty years ago. The speaker 
was introduced by C. A. Thomas, general agent, Railway Express 
Agency, Akron. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: James V. Bartley, Joliet, [ll.; Corwin R. Ben- 
nett, Des Moines, Ia.; Thomas V. Cassidy, Huntington Park, 
Calif.; John Clark, Jr., Decatur, [1l.; John J. Coburn, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Con W. Craig, Paducah, Ky.; F. M. Dickey, Toledo, 
O.; Malcolm Donald, Boston, Mass.; Frank C. Forward, Moline, 
Ill.; R. S. Foxwell, Yankton, S. D.; Ezekiel B. Gaines, Savannah, 
Ga.; Harvey R. Gamble, El Paso, Tex.; J. L. Griffith, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; H. H. Hoben, Chicago, Ill.; W. E. Karcher, Jr., 
Mobile, Ala.; George W. Lamb, Wilmington, N. C.; Arthur W. 
MacLeod, Eau Claire, Wis.; Howard J. Mehl, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Albert Edward Murdy, Bridgeport, Pa.; Joseph H. Murray, New 
York, N. Y.; Peter Olfelt, Minneapolis, Minn.; Alvin Randall, 
East Chicago, Ind.; Whitmel H. Reed, New York, N. Y.; Olin 
Leslie Stubbs, Norfolk, Va.; John B. Swan, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Charles J. Williamson, Cincinnati, O.; L. T. Wilson, Chi- 
cago, Il. 





FRUIT AND VEGETABLE LOADINGS 


Total loadings of fruits and vegetables in 1930, according 
to a report of the refrigerator department of the car service 
division, American Railway Association, based on preliminary 
figures furnished by the Department of Agriculture, were 1,069, 
729 cars, as compared to 1,085,170 cars in 1929. The lightest 
month in the year was February, when there were 66,369 cars 
loaded, while October was the heaviest month for this class 
of traffic, with a total of 156,992 cars loaded, representing the 
greatest number of loads in any single month. 

The largest number of loads contributed for the year by 
a single commodity was that of potatoes, amounting to 251,800 
carloads; followed by apples, with 106,555 cars; grapes, 70,872 
cars; oranges, 66,005 cars; watermelons, 58,759 cars, and lettuce, 
55,686 cars. 


MILWAUKEE DOUBLE TRACK 


The Milwaukee will, this week, complete the last section 
of a new double track route between Polo, Mo., and Birminghan, 
Mo. Work on the project began over a year ago and involved 
construction of 58 miles of new main line track, and revision 
of about 4 miles of existing track, to be used jointly by the 
Milwaukee and Rock Island as a aouble track route between 
the two towns on their Chicago-Kansas City lines. Approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 was expended by the two roads. Construction 
of the new double track line has eliminated about 3 miles of 
distance, as well as curvature totaling some 1,400 degrees and 
370 feet of elevation in the direction of heaviest traffic, according 
to O. N. Harstad, general manager of the Milwaukee. 





THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


“Edward Elwart and two others, with various aliases, were 
discovered in the act of taking freight from a railroad car on 
the Grand Trunk railroad tracks at Detroit, in November, 1929, 
and an effort was made to apprehend them,” says the Depart- 
ment of Justice. “After an extensive investigation Elwart was 
apprehended and he entered a plea of guilty to an indictment 
charging him with theft of merchandise in interstate commerce 
and was sentenced to serve three years in the Leavenworth 
penitentiary. After an extensive search one Keminski was 
located at Jersey City, New Jersey, and on his removal to Detroit, 
he entered a plea of guilty and was sentenced to serve four 
years in the Leavenworth penitentiary.” 





ERIE TO TRANSFER HEADQUARTERS 
The directors of the Erie Railroad have approved a plaD 
to remove the executive offices of the system from New York 
to Cleveland some time late in the summer. The transfer will 
include the traffic, operating, engineering, mechanical, claims 
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‘DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 



















| Commerce Counsel Especial attention to rate and railroad ~-AND— 
and Attorney matters generally. ee “SPECIALIZING ae 
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and accounting departments, but a complete traffic organization, 
both freight and passenger, will be maintained at New York. 
The announcement stated that the reason for the change was 
to bring the executive offices nearer the geographical center of 
the railroad. It is understood that the new offices of the road 
will be in the Midland Bank Building in Cleveland. No em- 
ployes will be discharged as a result of the move, it is said, and 
those affected, about 750, will all have an opportunity to go to 
Cleveland. 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—lItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. 


shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 6—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Griffin: 
23944—Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 
April 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
“=a Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
et a 
April 6—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Macomber: 
24056—Savannah Traffic Bureau, Inc., for and in behalf of Chatham 
Motor Co. et al. vs. M. & M. Transp. Co. et al. 
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YOU SHOULD HAVE this handy folder of standard traffic de- 
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claims, car records, export declarations. Write today for free cata- 
log and samples. The Traffic World, 418 South Market Street, Chicago. 
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April 6—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
24124—Karaston Rug Mills et al. vs. . Y. C. R. R. et al. 
34157—Fulaski Veneer Corp. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
Aw 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
18650—Peninsula Produce Exchange vs. Pa. R. R. et al. (and Cases 
grouped therewith) (further hearing, for sole purpose of determin. 
ing _— of reparation due parties under findings in thege 
cases). 


April 6—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Smith: 
24187—Monarch Derrick Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


April 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
Finance No. 3686—Excess income of Cornwall R. R. 
et al. (further oral argument). 
April 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
Finance No. 8689—Application Canadian Pacific Ry. for authority 
= — control of Aroostook Valley R. R. by purchase of capita] 
stoc 


April 7—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Macomber: 
23514—Hall Construction Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. (further hear. 
ing, for sole purpose of giving complainant an opportunity to 
prove that it paid and bore charges on the shipments in issue), 
24055—Bona Allen, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


April 8—-New York N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
23979—Atlas Refinery vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 


April 8&—Lima, O.—Examiner Colvin: 
24177—Solar Refining Co. vs. A. A. R. R. 


April 8—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Macomber: 
21094—Dodge County Lumber Co. vs. ye Ry. 
21173—Dodge County Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. (further hearing, 
for sole purpose of determining amount of reparation due com- 
— under findings of Commission in these cases, 163 I. C. C, 
695 
April 8—Ft. Dodge, Ia.—Examiner Griffin: 
23823—Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
April 8—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Smith: 
18635—In the matter of application of Gt. Nor. Ry. for an order 
requiring the Nor. Pac. Ry. to grant the Gt. Nor. Ry. the use 
of certain terminal facilities at Seattle, Wash. (further hearing, 
solely upon question of just and reasonable compensation and 
terms for use by Gt. Nor. Ry. of connecting track of Nor. Pac. 
Ry. described = report 161 I. C. C. 699). 
April a D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
I. 3573—-Dry earth paint from Henry, Va., 
C. F. A. territory. 
April 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
~, (and Sub. 1)—Carolina Button Corporation ms A. & FT. 


al. 
23956~ Royal Route Coal Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
23292—Columbus Brick Co. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 
23343—Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. eta 
oY" when Pressed Brick & Mfg. Co. vs. St. tL -S. F. Ry. 


et al. 


et al. 


to destinations in 


22640 “Meridian Fertilizer Factory et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
April 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
24068—Department of Institutions and Agencies, State of N. J., et al. 


24174—Central New Jersey Coal Exchange et al. vs. C. R. R. of 


N. J. et al. 
April 9—Washington, D. C. Examiner Fowler: 

Finance No. 3811—Excess income of Louisiana & North West R. R. 
Excess income of E. R. Bernstein, as receiver of Louisiana & 
North West R. R. 

> 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
94 (and Sub. 1)—Alabama Rock ‘Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & S. Ry. 


al. 
23519--Crane Enameling Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
Aprii 10—Salina, Kan.—Examiner Smith: 


24021 (and Sub. 1)—Cultra Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


—— Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 

eta 

April 11—Wilmington, N. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
23700—Cobb-Gwynn Tobacco Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


23913 (and Subs. 1 to 11, incl.)—Tilghman ed Corp. by South- 
ern Traffic Service vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


April 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: 

Finance No, 8657—Application Alton R. R. to acquire and operate 
properties formerly of C. & A. R. R. to assume certain obliga- 
tions and contracts, and to issue capital stock. 

Finance No. 8658—Application B. & O. R. for authority to acquire 
control of Alton R. R. by purchase of its entire capital stock. 

April 13—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Wilbur: 
1.&S&. 3526—Commutation passenger fares, etc. (adjourned hearing). 
April 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

24237—Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain in R. R. and Coal Co. 
vs. Pennsylvania R. R. et al. 

April 13—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner Macomber: 

24087 om Sub. 1)—Knoxville Iron Co. et al. vs. C. C. & O. Ry. 
eta 

April 13—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Smith: 

23691—Western Pine Manufacturing Co., Ltd., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
April 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnston 

Finance No. 3764—Excess income of Illinois Rerthera Ry. 
April 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 623 et al. Creer hearing). 

Fourth Section Application No. 2371 filed by St. L.-S. F. Ry. 

Fourth Section Application No. 4850, filed by St. L. S. W. Ry. 

April 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
24185—Pacific & Idaho Northern Ry. vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 
April 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

23392—-Nebraska Brick & Tile Manufacturers’ Assn. et al. 
& N. W. Ry. et al. 

23433—-Fisk Rubber Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

23742—-Fisk Rubber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

23624—-Federated Metals Corp. vs. M. P. R. R. 

April 16 Raleigh, N. C.—Examiner Fleming 

23314 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl. )—Derporetion Commission of North 
Carolina vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

23436—R. R. Commission of S. C. vs. Alcolu R. R. et al. 

a “re ee Bureau of Spartanburg Chamber of Commercé 

A. G. @. BR BR. ot al. 
23313 —Traffie Association of South Atlantic Ports et al. vs. A. & B® 
. R. eta 


vs. C. 


et al. 
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